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NATIONAL DEFENSE AS RELATED TO RELIGIOUS AND CULTURAL 
DIVERSITY WITHIN THE FRAMEWORK OF UNDIVIDED POLITICAL 
LOYALTY 


Address by Assistant Secretary Long * 


| Released to the press December 4] 

Mr. CHAIRMAN, MEMBERS OF THE INSTITUTE 
rok Berrer UNpbersTANDING: I am very happy 
to be here tonight and to take part in your 
discussions. 

It would be difficult to choose at this time a 
topic more vital in the life of our people than 
the theme of your Institute, with its emphasis 
on freedom of thought and of conscience within 
the framework of undivided political loyalty. 
These are great cultural values which, in hap- 
pier days, we were accustomed to take for 
granted. But in the perilous times through 
which we live today, they need frequent and 
vigorous re-affirmation as guideposts of indi- 
vidual and national conduct. For the yery 
concepts that underlie them are today subjected 
to a powerful challenge, which carries with it 
great dangers to our way of life and to the 
things which we, Americans, most dearly 
cherish, 

And it is freedom of thought, freedom of 
speech, religious liberty—the freedom to pursue 
our individual lives and to develop our cultural 
concepts—which is the basis of American po- 
litical doctrine. It is the security of that 
freedom which has been the constant objective 
of America, and it is the continuation of 


‘Delivered before the National Conference of Chris- 
tians and Jews, in cooperation with the University of 
North Carolina and the Catholic Conference of the 
South, Chapel Hill, N. C., December 3, 1940. 
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that freedom which demands our coordination 
today. It is the refutation of the challenge to 
all these things which finds us in sympathetic 
and determined accord. 

In times of grave peril, nothing is more im- 
portant for the safety and security of a nation 
than that its people recognize clearly the na- 
ture of the dangers which confront them. 
Without such recognition, no nation, however 
large, however bountifully endowed with ma- 
terial resources, can create for itself means of 
self-defense sufficient to ward off all possible 
menace. A clear and courageous visualization 
by our people of the dangers which loom on 
our horizon is this country’s greatest need 
today. 

There are dangers from without, and there 
are dangers from within. 

All nations are menaced today by a relent- 
less march across the earth of invaders of 
peaceful and peace-seeking nations, of destroy- 
ers of human freedom and decency. Many 
free and sovereign nations have already been 
invaded, subjugated, reduced to slavery. No 
nation is immune from this present and grow- 
ing threat. No nation can hope to defend it- 
self against it save as it creates for itself 
adequate means of defense. 

For our country, as for any country, na- 
tional defense requires, first, a sufficiency of 
physical weapons. So long as audacious mili- 
tary autocracy is on the march, no one can 
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foresee the point at which we can safely pause 
in the process of creating such weapons for 
defense. To place reliance merely upon the 
availability of vast potential resources is to 
fall into the quicksands of certain danger. 
The maps of Europe, Asia, and Africa are 
replete with examples which testify to the 
truth of that assertion. These potential re- 
sources must be transformed into actual arma- 
ments of the greatest striking power known to 
science and technology before they can become 
the means of staying the hand of attack when 
raised against us or of repelling it successfully 
should it ever be thrust at us. Our incom- 
parable resources are today being rapidly 
transformed into such weapons. 

National defense requires, second, a sufli- 
ciency of trained men to wield the physical 
weapons. Modern war demands, as warfare 
has always demanded, a high quality of cour- 
age. But courage alone will not suffice. Un- 
trained courage pitted against trained and 
mechanized troops is magnificent, but it is not 
effective. Our people have courage, surpassed 
by none. What we need is courage combined 
with training, and such training we are now 
providing for our citizens. 

But even these are not enough. The forces 
against which national defense is necessary 
have developed new techniques of attack. Un- 
der these techniques, the way forward for ad- 
vancing ships, tanks, planes, and columns of 
men is paved by words that divide and weaken. 
This art of breaking down a nation has been 
as thoroughly and ruthlessly devised and di- 
rected as the work of military commands 
calculating how best to destroy an opposing 
force. 

Some of the phases of these evil techniques 
have well been called “the strategy of terror”. 
In these phases the purpose is to stimulate fear 
and thus paralyze defense. Other phases might 
be called “the strategy of the wishful illu- 
sion”. In these phases, the would-be assailant 
actually presents himself as the bearer of some 
desired benefit. Peoples are told that they are 
to be delivered from some oppressor or other, 
or that when the struggle is over they will 
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be better off than before. Still another aspect 
might be called “the strategy of creating hate”, 
This uses the medium of lies and exaggerations 
to convert into vital differences all the small 
frictions or dislikes that will always be found 
in any community. The objective is that by 
exaggerating our differences of thought and by 
assuming ungenerous attitudes toward the 
rights of other groups to exercise their own 
liberties we would lend actual aid and con- 
siderable comfort to the forces without, which 
seek our destruction through internal discord. 

Against dangers such as these we need, as 
weapons of defense, spiritual and moral 
strength and undivided loyalty to the best that 
is in us as individuals and as a nation. Here, 
again, we have in our possession all the neces- 
sary elements out of which these weapons are 
fashioned. But here, again, we cannot be se- 
cure by merely taking these things for granted. 

This great country of ours was reclaimed 
from the wilderness by generations of men and 
women who crossed the oceans in search of 
freedom—freedom of body, of mind, and of 
spirit. They and their descendants and the 
millions who came after them have built upon 
the broad expanses of America a nation, “con- 
ceived in liberty and dedicated to the proposi- 
tion that all men are created equal”. 

Our people’s greatest achievement is that 
we have found a way of life in which many 
races can live together in peace and in friend- 
ship; in which many religions and many sys- 
tems of thought can exist side by side without 
any one of them seeking—much less attain- 
ing—domination over the others. We have 
learned the great lesson of a true civilization: 
that freedom of thought and freedom of re- 
ligion, with their necessary concomitant— 
freedom of expression—based on mutual tolera- 
tion and mutual respect among individuals and 
groups who follow the teachings of their own 
choice, are among the most potent forces for the 
spiritual and moral enrichment of the commun- 
ity and of the nation and the surest guaranty 
of national unity. 

We have achieved our way of life because 
of our unflagging devotion to the great prin- 
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ciple of equality of opportunity. Upon that 
vital principle we have built our institutions 
of popular government—government of laws 
by the consent of the governed. Under that 
system of government, our citizens have been 
free to develop their individual potentialities 
in as favorable conditions as have ever been 
enjoyed by any people in history. Ours has 
been an experiment in democracy, of the results 
of which we are justly proud. 

But a system of government such as ours will 
endure, and the incalculable benefits which it 
confers upon us who live under it will continue, 
only so long as an overwhelming majority of 
our citizens accept and practice the responsi- 
bilities which attach to the great privilege of 
citizenship. Among those responsibilities none 
is more essential than willingness to subordi- 
nate individual and group differences and in- 
terests to the common good of the nation. 

In a regimented and autocratic nation the 
interests of individuals are subordinate to the 
interests of the state—but the nature of the 
state itself is determined by the will of the all- 
powerful rulers, not by the will of the people. 
There is a world of difference between the im- 
posed, the tyrannically enforced discipline of 
an autocratic state and the voluntary discipline 
of a democracy, in which the people themselves 
determine the form of government under which 
they live and willingly accept the measure of 
self-restraint necessary in order that that form 
of government may function effectively. 

Let us by all means have in our Nation a 
great diversity of thought and of belief. With- 
out such diversity, the lives of individuals and 
the life of the Nation will be dull and barren, 
and there will result a far lower type of ex- 
istence than man has been vouchsafed by cen- 
turies of civilized progress. But let us beware 
lest that diversity lose its essential basis of 
mutual toleration and mutual respect on the 
part of individuals and of groups and thus 
become a deadly poison of social and political 
dissension and discord—to be exploited for sin- 
ister purposes by enemies from without or 
enemies from within. 

These enemies are numerous and they are 
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ruthless. They are ever on the alert in their 
striving to turn to their own advantage the 
many dangers which beset us from within. 

Complacency is one of these dangers. An- 
other is weakening of faith in the everlasting 
worth of individual liberty and of the institu- 
tions of popular government as the most effec- 
tive system for the preservation and function- 
ing of liberty. Seeking refuge in cynicism and 
narrow self-interest is still another. Lack of 
willingness to accept whatever sacrifices may 
be needed to make certain that our national 
freedom and independence and our national in- 
stitutions shall be preserved is yet another. 

We must never forget the old but unshake- 
ably true precept that eternal vigilance is the 
price of freedom. There are people in our 
country who permit themselves to be lulled 
into a false sense of security—and who do 
their best to influence the rest of us to do the 
same—by honestly, though mistakenly, think- 
ing and saying that a direct military attack 
against the United States is a “physical im- 
possibility”. There are some who seek to prop- 
agate these dangerous ideas as agents of 
foreign powers. Against both the sincere, but 
misguided, and the sinister attempts to sow in 
our midst these dangerous seeds of weakness, 
we must be constantly on guard. Only by 
facing realities unflinchingly and _ coura- 
geously, only by sparing no effort required by 
the circumstances of the times through which 
we live, can we be truly vigilant and uncon- 
querably strong. 

And only as a united people—united in pur- 
pose and in determination—can we face, with- 
out fear, whatever perils may confront us. 
Only so can we create for ourselves impreg- 
nable national defenses. 

I have noticed with great interest on the 
striking cover of a pamphlet recently distribu- 
ted by the National Conference of Christians 
and Jews these two mottoes: “No ocean sepa- 
rates us from our enemies within”, and 
“National defense demands national unity”. 
These two phrases should be proclaimed from 
every housetop of the Nation. But even more 
important than that, they should be indelibly 
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engraved in the minds and hearts of every one 
of our citizens. 

Our Nation has no more united purpose than 
to remain secure and at peace. But peace and 
security for us will be a vain hope—a hope 
betrayed—unless we double and treble our 
national effort in the directions I have indi- 
cated. When forces of ruthlessness and vio- 
lence are abroad in the world, peace and 
security are the privileges of the strong, not of 
the weak—of those who are physically strong, 
spiritually strong, and morally strong—of 
those who are prepared and willing to defend 
themselves and the things they cherish. 

History has imposed upon us who live today 
a task of immense gravity and difficulty. The 
work and the sacrifices which are needed for the 
performance of that task are but a small price 
to pay for the stupendous privilege of meas- 
uring up to the responsibilities of the present 
tragic moment. That we do measure up to 
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it must be our constant concern. Groups with 
different thoughts, groups of different religions, 
groups free to think and to worship God as 
they will, must unite in spiritual and moral 
appreciation of the rights enjoyed by their own 
as well as other groups for the common benefit 
of all—for the security of the common liberty. 
United in defense of our mutual rights we are 
strong enough to maintain our respective liber- 
ties and to repel the menace of a rampant mili- 
tary autocracy. 

I have not the slightest doubt in my own 
mind as to either the ability or the determina- 
tion of our people to preserve for ourselves and 
our posterity the way of life of which we, of 
today, are the proud inheritors. That way of 
life—the way of free men—has endured on our 
continent for more than a century and a half. 
It will continue to endure, however powerful 
the forces that may attempt to challenge it. 


SOME ASPECTS AND IMPLICATIONS OF AMERICAN FOREIGN POLICY 
IN THE PRESENT WORLD SITUATION 


Address by Lynn R. Edminster * 


[Released to the press December 6] 

This meeting of wheat growers in the Pacific 
Northwest takes place at a time when the minds 
of all of us are filled with concern over the 
critical situation which exists in the world to- 
day. The impact of wars abroad upon the 
daily life and activity of millions of our peo- 
ple, and above all the serious threat which has 
arisen to the safety and security of our country, 
have made foreign relations and national de- 
fense the all-important business of the mo- 
ment—whether we like it or not. 

You people, as producers of a great world 
staple like wheat, are of course immediately 
and directly concerned with the international 
situation as it affects supply and demand con- 





* Delivered at the thirteenth annual meeting of the 
Eastern Oregon Wheat League, Pendleton, Oreg., De- 
cember 6, 1940. Mr. Edminster is Special Assistant 
to the Secretary of State. 


ditions with respect to your particular com- 
modity. I assume, however, that others on 
your program will deal with this phase. 
Hence I want to talk to you simply as citi- 
zens—citizens anxious not only for the imme- 
diate safety and security of this Nation, but 
also for the preservation of conditions in the 
world in which liberty-loving nations like our 
own will be able in the future to live in se- 
curity and to dedicate their efforts to construc- 
tive, and not destructive, ends. 

I choose these words deliberately. When I 
say “constructive” ends, I mean the further 
advance, and not the relapse into barbarism, 
of the civilization, which, with endless patience 
and sacrifice, mankind has built up through 
the ages. I mean the opportunity to work for, 
and the prospect of achieving, a constant bet- 
terment of conditions of life, and hence the in- 
creased happiness, of the masses of the people. 
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That must always be the central concern of 
democratic government; and if we are going 
to preserve and extend this opportunity for 
human advancement, we cannot but be ap- 
prehensive when nations which boast supreme 
contempt for free institutions set themselves 
upon the path of world conquest. 

We are all aware of the dangerous state of 
affairs that exists in the world today. It has 
now become unmistakably clear that the wars 
going on in other parts of the world are by 
no means merely local or regional conflicts 
which this Nation can ignore in safety while 
it turns its eyes inward and preoccupies itself 
solely with internal affairs. If there are those 
who once believed this, they can surely no 
longer be under any illusion. When the 
President of the United States says, as in a 
recent address, that “it can no longer be dis- 
puted that forces of evil which are bent on 
conquest of the world will destroy whomever 
and whenever they can destroy”, we know that 
he is speaking from the record and not from 
mere speculation. 

While I ordinarily avoid lengthy quotations, 
Iam now going to make an exception to prove 
the rule. I want to quote at some length from 
a recent address of Secretary Hull, because he 
has said much better than I could possibly say 
the things that should be emphasized at this 
point. I quote: 


“The appalling tragedy of the present world 
situation lies in the fact that peacefully dis- 
posed nations failed to recognize in time the 
true nature of the aims and ambitions which 
have actuated the rulers of the heavily arming 
nations. Recoiling from the mere contempla- 
tion of the possibility of another widespread 
war, the peoples of the peaceful nations per- 
mitted themselves to be lulled into a false sense 
of security by the assurances made by these 
rulers that their aims were limited. This con- 
tinued even as succeeding events left less and 
less room for doubt that, behind the screen of 
these assurances, preparations were being made 
for new attempts at widespread conquest. To 
mask still further this monstrous deception, 
these rulers and their satellites attempted to 
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brand as ‘war mongers’ and ‘imperialists’ all 
who warned against the clearly emerging 
dangers, and poured upon them vituperation 
and abuse. 


“The rulers of these nations have repudiated 
and violated in every essential respect the long- 
accepted principles of peaceful and orderly 
international relations. Merciless armed at- 
tack; unrestrained terrorization through 
slaughter of non-combatant men, women, and 
children; deceit, fraud, and guile; forced labor ; 
confiscation of property; imposed starvation 
and deprivations of every sort—all these are 
weapons constantly used by the conquerors for 
the invasion and subjugation of other nations. 

“They adhere to no geographic lines and they 
fix no time-limit on their programs of invasion 
and destruction. They cynically disregard 
every right of neutral nations, and, having 
occupied several such countries, they then pro- 
ceed to warn all peaceful nations that they 
must remain strictly neutral until an invading 
force is actually crossing their borders. They 
have as a fixed objective the securing of con- 
trol of the high seas. They threaten peace- 
ful nations with the direst consequences if 
those nations do not remain acquiescent, 
while the conquerors are seizing the other conti- 
nents and most of the seven seas of the earth. 

“Let no one comfort himself with the de- 
lusion that these are mere excesses or exigencies 
of war, to be voluntarily abandoned when 
fighting ceases. By deed and by utterance, the 
would-be conquerors have made it abundantly 
clear that they are engaged upon a relentless 
attempt to transform the civilized world as 
we have known it into a world in which man- 
kind will be reduced again to the degradation 
of a master-and-slave relationship among na- 
tions and among individuals, maintained by 
brute force.” 

In the face of this grave situation, the su- 
preme task which this country faces today is 
the task of protecting the legitimate interests 
and the safety and security of this Nation. The 
crux of the problem is to accomplish this all- 
important objective, if it is humanly possible 
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to do so—as I earnestly hope and believe it is— 
without involving this country in war. 

If we are to proceed effectively toward this 
objective, we cannot afford, however, to permit 
ourselves to be confused and misled meanwhile 
by loose and irresponsible talk about “getting 
this country involved in foreign wars”. We 
need to make more use of our brains and less 
use of fear-mongering slogans. Every intelli- 
gent adult in this country knows that any major 
war anywhere in the world profoundly affects 
the interests and the welfare of the people of 
this country. In that sense no major war any- 
where in the world is “foreign” to the United 
States. But getting involved in war simply 
because of that fact is an entirely different mat- 
ter. To assert or imply, without the slightest 
justification, that any responsible government 
would recklessly lead its people into wholesale 
bloodshed while there still remains any possi- 
bility, consistent with the national security, of 
avoiding such a course is extravagant talk which 
ought not to be indulged. For it can only tend 
to undermine public confidence, foster disunity, 
and weaken our social fabric at a time when 
the very safety of the Republic requires that 
those charged with the heavy responsibility of 
government shall have the full confidence and 
support of a united people. 

The question is not one of good or bad in- 
tention. We all want peace. We are all agreed 
that war is a scourge that ought to be banished 
forever from this earth. But we are in the 
presence of a condition and not a theory; and 
we shall get neither peace nor security by merely 
wishing for them. “We know”, as Chester 
Davis, agriculture’s representative on the Na- 
tional Defense Advisory Commission, said in a 
recent address, “that nations holding resources 
which strong predatory nations covet, or which 
stand between them and the realization of their 
plans for world dominion, cannot be weak and 
live”; that “the nation which is rich in resources 
but unorganized to employ them powerfully and 
swiftly in military action, if need arises, does 
not command the respect of predatory powers; 
. . . has no weight by the standards of a world 
dominated by force”. In short, we know—to 
quote Secretary Hull once more—that “to have 
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peace we must have security” and “to have 
security, we must be strong”. 

In dealing with this crisis in our foreign re- 
lations and the national defense, the Govern- 
ment has been active, as you know, on several 
fronts. 

First, and of the utmost urgency, we are arm- 
ing. Our military, naval, and air forces are 
being strengthened as rapidly as possible. Cre- 
ating new facilities for production—new plants, 
new tooling, etc.—requires time. Nevertheless, 
as of approximately the middle of November, 
nearly nine billion dollars in contracts had 
already been let to American industry. A vast 
program of military and technical training of 
our enormous manpower has been set in motion. 
Exports of certain materials necessary for 
national defense have been stringently regu- 
lated; and steps have also been taken to assure 
the availability of adequate supplies of strategic 
and critical materials for which we are depend- 
ent in whole or in part upon imports. The 
arrangement with Great Britain by which we 
acquired long-time leases on eight strategically 
located naval and air bases designed to protect 
our Atlantic seaboard was a_ tremendously 
important step. Defense consultations are 
under way with our neighbors both to the north 
and to the south. Vigorous measures are being 
taken to deal with subversive activities directed 
from abroad. America has, indeed and at last, 
awakened to the dangers of her present situation 
and is acting with characteristic vigor and 
resourcefulness to meet them. 

Second, we are striving in every way to create 
closer ties and a spirit of solidarity with all the 
Americas and to establish, with them, a sys- 
tem of continental defense. Fortunately, the 
groundwork for such effort did not have to be 
laid at the eleventh hour. Thanks to our good- 
neighbor policy and to the many concrete acts 
by which it has been implemented during the 
past seven years, the groundwork had already 
been laid. 

I wish there were time to review the steps 
by which this spirit of collaboration and of 
solidarity has been achieved. It is a glorious 
chapter in the history of inter-American rela- 
tions. It is a story that goes back to the inter- 
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American conference at Montevideo in 1933, at 
which were laid foundations for the building of 
closer ties—political, economic, and cultural— 
between the 21 American republics. I particu- 
larly stress, as growing out of that conference, 
two things. The first is the reinforcement 
given the doctrine of non-intervention in the 
internal or external affairs of other nations, a 
doctrine to which this country, by numerous 
specific actions, has subsequently given evidence 
of its concrete support. The second is the 
unanimous approval secured, under the initia- 
tive of the United States, for a liberal program 
of trade policy—a program which was shortly 
thereafter set into motion, in our own country, 
through the adoption of the Trade Agreements 
Act, as a result of which our trade relations 
with many countries, both inside and outside 
the Western Hemisphere, have since been lifted 
out of the sorry state into which they were 
precipitated by earlier tariff enactments, 
notably the Hawley-Smoot Act. By successive 
stages, in later conferences—at Buenos Aires, 
late in 1936; at Lima, late in 1938; in Panama, 
in the autumn of 1939; and at Habana, last sum- 
mer—the foundations for increased solidarity 
and for closer collaboration in matters of com- 
mon concern to this hemisphere were greatly 
strengthened. 

Particularly would I emphasize the steps 
taken, since the outbreak of war in Europe, to 
insure the peace and security of this hemis- 
phere. In conformity with policy and pro- 
cedure set up at Buenos Aires in 1936 and 
Lima in 1938, the conferences held at Panama, 
shortly after the outbreak of war, and at 
Habana, last summer, adopted important 
measures to safeguard the individual and col- 
lective interests of the American republics 
from the growing threat to their peace and 
safety. Out of the Panama meeting came a 
declaration of the policy of keeping European 
hostilities out of American waters, and the cre- 
ation of machinery for coordinating action of 
the 21 republics in dealing with common prob- 
lems relating to neutrality and to economic 
conditions brought about by the war. Out of 
the Habana meeting came, not only further 
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measures of economic defense and collabora- 
tion but also—and of particular timeliness— 
steps to prevent any transfer of sovereignty in 
the Western Hemisphere from one non-Ameri- 
can nation to another. Important also was 
the agreement with respect to procedures for 
combating subversive activities in this hemi- 
sphere directed from abroad. 

A third front on which there has been con- 
structive action for the peace and safety of our 
country has been through the large and in- 
creasing material assistance which we have 
been giving to nations which, while fighting 
for their very existence against ruthless attack, 
are checking the spread of violence and thus 
reducing the threat to our own security. The 
common sense of this course of action is so 
obvious that it is scarcely a fit subject for de- 
bate. To argue that we should not give such 
assistance is tantamount, as Secretary Hull 
has said, “to a denying of the inalienable 
right of self-defense”. In this realm of de- 
fense, as in others, our choice is made, and 
wisely made. 

“We will continue”, said the President of 
the United States in a recent address, “to help 
those who resist aggression, and who now hold 
the aggressors far from our shores.... We 
have learned that if we seek to appease them 
[the aggressors] by withholding aid from 
those who stand in their way, we only hasten 
the day for their attack upon us. 

“The people of the United States, the people 
of all the Americas, reject the doctrine of 
appeasement. They recognize it for what it 
is—a major weapon of the aggressor nations.” 

Finally, it is necessary to mention one other 
major phase of the Government’s activity and 
concern in this great crisis—not so spectacular 
as the rest but vastly important none the less. 
I refer to the constant effort, through word and 
deed, to keep alive those principles, ideas, and 
ideals which are basic to the establishment of 
solid foundations for lasting peace. This is a 
task which must never be neglected. 

Let no confirmed cynic ever delude us into 
thinking that the widespread flouting of such 
principles of conduct by certain powerful, ag- 
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gressor nations has now relegated them to a 
state of impotence in the evolution of human 
affairs. There is a power in ideas and ideals 
which transcends the sinister plottings and 
schemings of evil men and supplies the under- 
lying impulse for the forward march of civiliza- 
tion itself. No mere dictator or combination of 
dictators can extinguish them. They have tri- 
umphed before, and under their powerful im- 
petus the world will rally once again and 
resume its forward march. 

In international affairs we identify these prin- 
ciples by such expressions as faithful observ- 
ance of international obligations and pledges; 
resort to orderly, peaceful processes, rather than 
to force, in the settlement of disputes; and non- 
interference in the internal affairs of other na- 
tions. In the broad pages of history they find 
expression in the age-long quest for freedom, 
for the recognition of the spiritual dignity and 
sanctity of each individual human being. In 
the family and in the community they are ex- 
emplified in the practice of honesty, tolerance, 
and good-will as cardinal principles of living; 
in being a “good neighbor”, with all that im- 
plies. To those people who profess to see in 
the bloody struggle now being waged in other 
parts of the world no issue involving these great 
human values, no issue in terms of the future 
safety of our democratic ideals and institutions, 
no issue at all save a struggle between rival im- 
perialisms—to such people I would commend 
a more careful reading of the pages of history. 
Had the torch of human liberty and progress 
been entrusted into the hands of people who 
view the matter solely in this light, I am afraid 
it would have burned out long ago. 

In rebuilding the edifice of world peace it is 
not enough, however, that we should strive only 
for the reassertion of those moral and legal 
principles which are indispensable to orderly 
international relations. We are obliged to rec- 
ognize—indeed, for the past seven years our 
Government has recognized, and has acted upon 
the recognition—that no peace can be enduring 
which does not rest upon solid economic foun- 
dations. 

You are, of course, broadly familiar with the 
efforts which our Government has made in the 
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past seven years to re-open the channels of 
international trade and, in other ways as well, 
to strengthen the economic foundations of 
peace. Through the trade-agreements pro- 
gram real progress had been made before the 
outbreak of the war in Europe. Trade agree- 
ments were entered into with a large number 
of countries, including some of the most im- 
portant in our foreign-trade relations. Not- 
withstanding attempts by self-seeking interests 
in this country to juggle the facts and to be- 
little what was accomplished, there is not the 
slightest question that the agreements entered 
into were, upon the whole, distinctly beneficial, 
both in safeguarding our export trade against 
the inroads of increasing trade barriers in for- 
eign countries and in reversing the process so 
as to bring about many positive increases in 
export outlets for products of our farms and 
factories. The facts to support this statement 
are so definitely a matter of public record that 
I need not pause to repeat them. 

These results were achieved, however, in the 
face of tremendous difficulties—difficulties 
which did not recede as time passed but which, 
on the contrary, were intensified with the ap- 
proach and final outbreak of hostilities in 
Europe. Today, in this sphere, as in others, 
the picture is by no means comforting. Trade 
with the belligerent countries has been either 
shut off completely or—as in the case of Great 
Britain and her allies—subordinated to the 
necessities of war. These circumstances have 
temporarily deprived us of the benefit of some 
of the most valuable concessions obtained in 


‘our trade agreements with certain countries. 


Still more important, war upon the vast scale 
which we are now witnessing unleashes tre- 
mendous forces the impacts of which upon 
international trade and international economic 
relations generally in the more distant future 
are necessarily uncertain and unpredictable. 
But the fact that things look dark and un- 
certain at this time is no excuse for yielding to 
an attitude of pessimism and futility. Be- 
cause the difficulties we confront are great, the 
challenge is also great. To this Nation, more 
than to any other single one, circumstances 
have bequeathed the task of leadership in con- 
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serving during wartime, and in re-asserting and 
extending after the war, those basic policies 
and principles which are essential to general 
reconstruction and progress throughout the 
world; and in no sphere is this more important 
than in the sphere of trade. 

In the face of this situation, our proper 
course with respect to trade policy—at least 
so far as one can see into the future—seems 
clear. Our first job is to keep the trade-agree- 
ments program intact and in operation to the 
fullest extent that conditions permit. There 
are many reasons why this should be done. 

An important immediate consideration is the 
fact that, under the trade agreements now in 
effect, our foreign-trade interests are better 
safeguarded from the disruptive effects of war 
conditions than they would be if we did not 
have the agreements. Our agreements with 
countries outside the war area are still power- 
ful stimulants to our trade with them; while 
even those with countries at war from which 
our trade is not cut off by blockade afford 
us a better leverage for looking after our 
interests than we would have in the absence 
of agreements. 

Furthermore, there is no reason at all why 
it should necessarily be assumed that further 
extension of the scope of the program is im- 
possible at the present time. In fact, there 
are urgent reasons why every effort should be 
made to extend its scope, particularly in the 
Western Hemisphere. Because of the very 
large and increasing export balance of this 
country and the shortage of dollar exchange 
available to other countries, we are facing a 
situation which, unless we can find ways of 
further liberalizing our trade relations and 
enabling such countries to sell us more goods, 
is certain to undermine our position as a great 
exporting and creditor nation. We cannot 
afford to overlook the unfavorable conse- 
quences, from the standpoint both of our 
export trade and of national defense, of a 
progressive exhaustion of dollar-exchange re- 
sources available to the British Empire in con- 
nection with its prosecution of the war. And 
there are especially urgent reasons from the 
standpoint of inter-American solidarity and 
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hemisphere defense why we should lose no 
opportunity at this time further to improve 
our trade relations with the other American 
republics. 

Consider for a moment the situation in 
which the countries to the south of us now find 
themselves. The difficulties of the interna- 
tional-trade-and-payments position of the 20 
other American republics, as a group, have be- 
come extremely critical as a result of the war. 
Partly owing to obstacles which these coun- 
tries have confronted in making normal pur- 
chases from Europe, our exports to them in- 
creased from $490,000,000 during the 12 months 
ending August 1939 (the year preceding the 
outbreak of the war in Europe) to $733,000,000 
in the succeeding 12-month period—an increase 
of $243,000,000 or nearly 50 percent. Mean- 
while, our imports from these countries in- 
creased by only a little over 31 percent—from 
$469,000,000 to $616,000,000, an increase of 
$147,000,000. In merchandise alone, therefore, 
our export surplus in trade with these coun- 
tries increased during the first year of the war 
from $21,000,000 to $117,000,000—or by not far 
short of $100,000,000. Their position was still 
further complicated by a $17,000,000 decline in 
net gold and silver shipments to the United 
States during the same period; and also by : 
probable increase in net payments due the 
United States on account of invisible trade 
items, such as interest, dividends, ete. 

The situation of these countries is made far 
more difficult because of the fact that, owing 
to the blockage of exchange arising out of 
Latin-American exports to the United King- 
dom, they have practically no important source 
of free foreign exchange outside the United 
States. With British war effort preventing 
the United Kingdom from supplying Latin- 
American needs in liquidation of such blocked 
exchange, and with trade cut off from the Ger- 
man-controlled areas, the American republics 
are largely unable to meet their import require- 
ments except as they find means of purchasing 
from the United States. Unless they can fur- 
ther increase their sales to the United States, 
the eventual outcome must certainly be a heavy 
decline in our export sales to them. 
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And so, as matters stand, it comes down to the 
proposition where, from the standpoint both of 
safeguarding our future trade interests and of 
hemisphere defense, we are compelled to make 
every reasonable effort to improve our trade re- 
lations in the Western Hemisphere—and of 
course elsewhere if we can. We are simply not 
in a position these days where we can afford 
to go into spasms over the purchase by our 
Navy Department of an insignificant quantity 
of imported canned corned beef from South 
America. By all means, let us avoid sacrific- 
ing the legitimate and reasonable interests of 
our own producers; but let us not “stop the 
steamboat to blow the whistle” over things like 
that. Let us remember that we must think also 
of the broader interests, the safety and secu- 
rity, of the Nation as a whole, of which we are 
ail a part. 

In this connection, I want to take the liberty 
of quoting once more from a recent address by 
Chester Davis—a man whose sincere concern 
for the welfare of American farmers I am sure 
none would wish to question. I quote: 


“Our hemispheric relationships and _prob- 
lems ought to be looked at clearly and cou- 
rageously by every organized farm group in 
America. We cannot be military friends and 
economic enemies with Latin America at one 
and the same time. Farmers through their or- 
ganizations must study this problem at once and 
with care. Economic and military dictator- 
ships are sweeping most of the world’s area into 
their systems. If we are to keep the Western 
Hemisphere free from their grasp, the United 
States and Latin America must learn to work 
together, to trade together, and to develop to- 
gether. I hope that the farmer’s voice at the 
council table when plans to that end are being 
studied will be constructive, not obstructive.” 


So much for foreign trade policy as of today. 
What of the future? 

With the whole world in a state of rapid flux, 
all statements with reference to the future are 
subjeet to qualification in the light of changes 
which cannot now be clearly foreseen. No man 
is wise enough to tell you at this time exactly 
what kind of world this is going to be when hos- 
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tilities finally cease. Tremendous issues—the 
fate of millions of people—now hang in the bal.- 
ance. Nevertheless, there are some thoughts 
with reference to post-war trade policy that I 
want to leave with you. 

There are certain basic principles and _poli- 
cies in the field of trade that are fundamentally 
sound—so sound that they are mere truisms; 
and there are others, taking a great variety of 
forms but coming in final analysis to essen- 
tially the same thing, which are fundamentally 
unsound. It is not mere theory, it is a fact— 
a truism—that the expansion of international 
trade to that healthy volume which redounds 
to the best interests of all countries requires the 
pursuit of trade policies which encourage the 
flow of three-cornered, or multilateral, trade. 
That is the type of policy embodied in the Trade 
Agreements Act. It is equally a fact, a truism 
—notwithstanding the strenuous efforts of some 
of our self-appointed, “super-practical” advisers 
on foreign-trade policy to refute the obvious— 
that policies and practices which tend to re- 
duce international trade essentially to bilateral 
barter inevitably diminish its volume far be- 
low the levels essential to world economic health. 
Such are the great host of trade-diverting and 
trade-destroying schemes—restrictive quotas 
and licensing systems, clearing and compensa- 
tion agreements, and other ingenious and dis- 
criminatory devices—which have in recent 
years infested international trade, sapping the 
world’s economic vitality like so many leeches. 

If these things be true—and they are true— 
the main issues in the realm of trade policy 
which this country seems likely to confront 
after the war will have to do, not with broad 
objectives of policy, but with tactics to be pur- 
sued in striving for those objectives. So far as 
the objectives themselves are concerned, it 
seems obvious that we should not only con- 
tinue after the war, but should redouble, our 
efforts to reopen the channels of trade through 
the pursuit, to the full extent that circum- 
stances permit, of policies and _ principles 
which have already been tested and which we 
know to be intrinsically sound. 

The antithesis of these principles is exem- 
plified in the methods of trade which have 
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been pursued by the ‘totalitarian countries. 
Those methods are well known. They are 
aggressive in the extreme. They do not rest 
primarily upon economic considerations; they 
are essentially politico-military in character, 
designed to weaken and even to subjugate 
those countries against which they are di- 
rected. They are predicated on the principle 
not of economic peace but of economic war- 
fare. They are but a part of the comprehen- 
sive strategy of total warfare by which— 
whether in wartime or under cover of a purely 
nominal peace—the struggle for world domi- 
nation is being waged by such countries. In 
the very nature of the case, they involve the 
complete subordination of individual freedom 
and initiative in the fields of business, indus- 
try, and trade to the will and purposes of 
government dictatorships. Precisely to the 
extent that these methods gain ascendancy in 
the world will the difficulties of going forward 
with a sound program of trade expansion, 
based upon the principle of cooperation and 
mutual advantage, be enhanced. 

The trade policies which this country has 
been pursuing rest upon the principle of equal- 
ity of treatment and of cooperation. They 
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seek, by peaceful methods and on a basis of 
fair dealing, to clear away excessive barriers 
to trade, to the mutual advantage of all coun- 
tries. If there is to be a re-ordering of inter- 
national economic relations at the close of the 
war upon a basis in which these principles of 
fair-dealing and of cooperation can flourish, 
then—as I have said on previous occasions— 
the situation at that time must be one in which 
there is maximum opportunity to work for 
such a settlement and work for it with a rea- 
sonable prospect of constructive accomplish- 
ment. Certainly there can be no such oppor- 
tunity in a world where policies of economic, 
political, and military aggression are in the 
ascendancy—where there is not even a will to 
peace. 

And so, you see, I have come back to the 
place where I started. This country is today 
confronted with a great crisis, involving the 
future safety and security of our people and 
of our democratic institutions. We are striv- 
ing to the utmost to meet this crisis in a man- 
ner worthy of a great, free people. With the 
vision, the resourcefulness, and the courage of 
a free people, we shall meet it. 




















POSTPONEMENT OF DEBT PAYMENTS BY FINLAND 


[Released to the press November 30] 

By a note of November 20, 1940 the Minister 
of Finland has informed this Government that 
his Government will avail itself of the option 
ef postponement granted Finland by Public 
Resolution No. 84, approved on June 15, 1940, 
so far as coneerns the payment due December 
15, 1940. 

The texts of a note from the Secretary of 
State dated June 22, 1940, a note from the 
Minister of Finland, dated November 20, 1940, 


and the acknowledgment of the Secretary of 
State dated November 29, follow: 


JUNE 22, 1940 


The Honorable Hsatmar J. Procor®, 
Minister of Finland. 
Sir: 
The President of the United States approved 
on June 15, 1940 Public Resolution No. 84, 
which reads as follows: 
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“Joint ResoLutTion 
“To authorize the postponement of payment 
of amounts payable to the United States by 
the Republic of Finland on its indebtedness 
under agreements between that Republic and 
the United States dated May 1, 1923, and May 
93, 1932. 


“Resolved by the Senate and House of Repre- 
sentatives of the United States of America in 
Congress assembled, That the Republic of Fin- 
land, at its option, may postpone the payment 
of amounts payable to the United States of 
America during the period from January 1, 
1940, to December 31, 1940, inclusive, under 
the agreements between that Republic and the 
United States of America dated May 1, 1923, 
and May 23, 1932; and, in the event of the 
exercise of the option herein granted, the 
Secretary of the Treasury is authorized to 
make, on behalf of the United States of 
America, an agreement with the Republic of 
Finland for the payment of the postponed 
amount, with interest at the rate of 3 per 
centum per annum beginning January 1, 1941, 
in ten annuities, the first to be paid during the 
calendar year beginning January 1, 1941, and 
one during each of the nine calendar years 
following, each annuity payment to be payable 
in one or more installments: Provided, how- 
ever, That the amounts postponed shall bear 
interest at the rate of 3 per centum per annum 
from the date payment of such amounts was 
postponed to January 1, 1941. 

“Sec. 2. The agreement authorized in the 
first section of this joint resolution shall be in 
such form that annuity payments thereunder 
shall, unless otherwise provided in such agree- 
ment, (1) be in accordance with the agreement 
with the Republic of Finland dated May 1, 
1923, and (2) be subject to the same terms and 
conditions as payment under the agreement 
dated May 1, 1923.” 

In order that appropriate effect may be given 
to Public Resolution No. 84, I should be glad 
to be informed, at as early a date as may be 
convenient, whether your Government will 
exercise the option granted therein. 

* Accept [ete.] CorveLt Huui 
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NoveMBER 20, 1940 
His Excellency the Honorable Corpeti Hout, 
Secretary of State, 
Department of State, 
Washington, D.C. 
EXCELLENCY : 

Referring to Your Excellency’s note of June 
2nd, 1940 regarding the Public Resolution No, 
84 approved on June 15th, 1940 by the President 
of the United States to authorize the postpone- 
ment of payment of amounts payable to the 
United States by the Republic of Finland dur- 
ing the period from January 1, 1940 to Decem- 
ber 31, 1940 under the agreements dated May 
Ist, 1923 and May 23rd, 1932, I have the honor 
to submit to Your Excellency the following. 


In spite of the many difficulties confronting 
Finland at present and notwithstanding her 
limited resources that are badly needed in the 
rehabilitation of the country, it is the firm 
intention and desire of the Finnish Government 
to maintain her credit record and to keep all 
her obligations in the same way as she has 
always done in the past. 


However, the Finnish Government has with 
sincere gratitude noted the above mentioned 
Resolution, which, having been passed by both 
Houses of the Congress, was enacted by the 
President of the United States on the 15th 
of June, 1940, and offers the Finnish Govern- 
ment the opportunity of the postponement of 
payments specified therein. My Government 
appreciates this renewed proof of understand- 
ing and sympathy, so much the more as They 
see in this Resolution itself and in the debates, 
which preceded it a sign of willingness on the 
part of the United States Government for a 
more extensive consideration of the two debt 
agreements to which the Resolution refers. __ 


Under these circumstances and taking into 
consideration the present difficulties confronting 
Finland, my Government most gratefully ac- 
cepts the offer contained in the said Resolution. 

In consequence of the aforesaid I have the 
honor, under instructions from my Government, 
most respectfully to inform Your Excellency 
that my Government is ready to enter into an 
agreement for the postponement of the payment 
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of amounts payable by Finland to the United 
States on December 15th, 1940, as provided for 
in the Public Resolution No. 84. 

Accept [ete. ] H. J. Procoré 


NOVEMBER 29, 1940 


The Honorable Hsatmar J. Procor®, 
Minister of Finland. 
Sir: 
I have the honor to acknowledge the receipt 
of your note of November 20, 1940 in which you 
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refer to Public Resolution No. 84, approved 
June 15, 1940, and inform me that your Govern- 
ment is ready to enter into an agreement for the 
postponement of the payment of amounts pay- 
able by Finland to the United States on Decem- 
ber 15, 1940, as provided for in the said Public 
Resolution No. 84. 

I have transmitted this information to the 
Secretary of the Treasury, and shall be glad 
to make a further reply to your communication 
in due course. 


Accept [etc.] CorpeLt Hun 


AID TO GREECE 


[Released to the press December 7] 

The texts of a message from the King of 
Greece, George II, to President Roosevelt and 
the latter’s reply are as follows: 


“RoyaL Greek LeGaTIon, 
Wasurnoton, December 3, 1940. 


“To THE Prestpent oF THE UNiTep Srares: 

“In this hour in which my country is en- 
gaged in a hard and unequal struggle, forced 
upon it by an enemy whose actions are moti- 
vated by cruelty and violence, I am deeply 
moved by the warm sympathy and the keen 
interest manifested by the great Nation whose 
destinies you guide. 

“The noble American people have often in 
the past rendered assistance to my country in 
all critical moments of its history, and the 
recent organization of the Greek War Relief 
Association is further proof that philhellenism 
continues to inspire Americans of today in 
their lofty aims. 

“Guardians across the seas of the ideals for 
which throughout the centuries Greeks have 
lived and died, Americans today are aware 
that the Greek nation is again fighting for 
the principles of justice, truth and liberty, 
without which life for us is inconceivable. 

“I wish to assure you that with the help of 
the Almighty, we will march forward until our 


sacred struggle is crowned with success. All 
moral and material assistance will strengthen 
the heroic Greek army and will bring it nearer 
to victory. 
GerorceE II 
RR 


“DeceMBer 5, 1940. 
“His Majesty Georee IT, 
King of Greece. 

“[ thank Your Majesty for your friendly 
message which comes at a time when all free 
peoples are deeply impressed by the courage 
and steadfastness of the Greek nation. 

“The American Red Cross has already sent 
substantial amounts of funds and supplies for 
the relief of suffering in your country and I 
am sure that my countrymen will give gen- 
erously to the new organizations which are 
being established for the same purpose. 

“As Your Majesty knows, it is the settled 
policy of the United States Government to ex- 
tend aid to those governments and peoples who 
defend themselves against aggression. I as- 
sure Your Majesty that steps are being taken 
to extend such aid to Greece which is defend- 
ing itself so valiantly. 


FrRANKuIN D. Roosrevetr” 
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DETENTION BY GERMAN POLICE OF CLERK IN AMERICAN EMBASSY 
IN PARIS 


[Released to the press December 6] 

The Department of State has received a re- 
port from the American Embassy in Paris con- 
cerning the detention by German police of Mrs. 
Elizabeth Deegan, a clerk in the American Em- 
bassy. Paris is under a military government. 

On the morning of December 1, two German 
civilians, presumably members of the German 
secret police, called at the apartment of Mrs. 
Deegan and invited her to go to the Cherche 
Midi prison to visit one or more British pris- 
oners. This was the second time within a week 
that Mrs. Deegan had been invited by the Ger- 
man authorities to visit acquaintances at the 
Cherche Midi prison. On December 1, she ac- 
companied the officers. Later in the day she 
returned under escort to her apartment to ob- 
tain warm clothing. In the evening a friend 


of hers received a message from an unspecified 
source that she was comfortably lodged and that 
while it would be impossible for her to be at 
the Embassy for work on December 2, she 
would doubtless report for duty on December 3. 

Mrs. Deegan did not report for work on the 
morning of December 3. 

Appropriate action is being taken by the 
American Embassy in Paris. 


[Released to the press December 7] 

The American Chargé d’Affaires in Paris, 
Mr. Maynard B. Barnes, reported under date of 
December 6, 1940 that Mrs. Elizabeth Deegan 
was in a small private hotel where she was still 
held by the German authorities. She was well 
treated and was in good health. The Chargé 
d’Affaires was hopeful that she would be 
released shortly. 


CONTRIBUTIONS FOR RELIEF IN BELLIGERENT COUNTRIES 


[Released to the press December 2] 

The following tabulation shows contribu- 
tions collected and disbursed during the period 
December 6, 1939, through October 31, 1940, 
as shown in the reports submitted by persons 
and organizations registered with the Secre- 
tary of State for the solicitation and collection 
of contributions to be used for relief in bellig- 
erent countries, in conformity with the regu- 
lations issued pursuant to section 8 of the act 
of November 4, 1939, as made effective by the 
President’s proclamation of the same date. 

This tabulation has reference only to contri- 
butions solicited and collected for relief in 
belligerent countries (France; Germany; Po- 
land; the United Kingdom, India, Australia, 
Canada, New Zealand, and the Union of South 
Africa; Norway; Belgium; Luxemburg; the 
Netherlands; and Italy) or for the relief of 


refugees driven out of these countries by the 
present war. The statistics set forth in the 
tabulation do not include information regard- 
ing relief activities which a number of organi- 
zations registered with the Secretary of State 
may be carrying on in non-belligerent coun- 
tries, but for which registration is not re- 
quired under the Neutrality Act of 1939. 

The American National Red Cross is re- 
quired by law to submit to the Secretary of 
War for audit “a full, complete, and itemized 
report of receipts and expenditures of what- 
ever kind”. In order to avoid an unnecessary 
duplication of work, this organization is not 
required to conform to the provisions of the 
regulations governing the solicitation and col- 
lection of contributions for relief in belligerent 
countries, and the tabulation does not, there- 
fore, include information in regard to its 
activities. 
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Unexpended | 
Funds spent | balance as of Estimated | Estimated 
q Funds spent | for adminis- | Oct. 31, 1940,| value of con-| value of 
Name of registrant, location, date of registration, and Funds re- for relief in | tration, pub-| including | tributions in| contribu- 
destination of contributions ceived countries | licity, affairs, | cost of goods | kind sent to |_ tions in 
named campaigns, purchased countries kind now 
etc. and still on named on hand 
hand 
Acci6n Demécrata Espafiola, San Francisco, Calif., Mar. 29, 
WE hich rsns edie d de nenectbecdsccsaccansabsiionss $308. 19 $125. 00 $55. 51 $127. 68 None None 
Allied Relief Ball, Inc., New York, N. Y., Apr. 4, 1940. Great 
iid aiicliisd atheists a ceudindsadidcaniinienenees 52, 696. 35 38, 104. 00 12, 731. 96 1, 860. 39 None None 
Allied Relief Fund, New York, N. Y., June 4, 1940. United 
Kingdom, France, Belgium, the Netherlands, and Norway_-_-..| 1, 309, 305.13 860, 272. 38 79, 960. 66 369, 072. 09 $64, 271. 98 $9, 701. 05 
American Aid for German War Prisoners, Buffalo, N. Y., Sept. 
ORs Be Fantechi Usacasbacudaiusl>satansneddatbihie None None None None None None 
Association for Assistance to French Artists, 
Inc., New York, N. Y., Jan. 3, 1940. Framce................-_-. 13, 445. 26 8, 628. 77 3, 271. 16 1, 545. 33 1, 605. 15 None 
American Association of University Women, Washington, D. C., 
May 23, 1940. France and Great Britain..................._-. 10, 245. 85 4, 277. 50 549. 23 5, 419. 12 None None 
American Auxiliary Committee de l’Union des Femmes de 
France, New York, N. Y., Nov. 8, 1939. France and Great 
NG abide cds snare ig Hiedin Daead Silane ackyoented bine Winkie 20, 675. 65 11, 693. 70 2, 493. 40 6, 488. 55 4, 936. 84 673. 10 
American Board of Missions to the Jews, Inc., Brooklyn, N. Wig 
July 5, 1940. France, Belgium, and Germany ---.-.-......_..-- 2, 220. 96 2, 194. 60 26. 36 None None None 
American Civilian Volunteers, New York, N. Y., May 27, 1940. 
I ates sincdcihdn cides athena nada tna None None None None None None 
American Committee for Christian Refugees, Inc., New York, 
N. Y., Sept. 26, 1989. Germany and France................... 11, 801. 86 11, 801. 86 None None None None 
American Committee for the German Relief Fund, Inc., “New 
York, N. Y., Mar. 27, 1940. Germany, Poland, and Canada_-. 38, 502. 89 28, 000. 00 7, 258. 01 3, 244. 88 None None 
American Committee for the Polish Ambulance Fund, Chicago, 
Ill., Feb. 12, 1940. France and Poland................ -....... 30, 793. 69 26, 243. 20 2, 186. 63 2, 363. 86 471. 00 None 
American Dental Ambulance Committee, New York, N. Y., 
Daler. Sy Ge OD PE nnn ns occ incdcckncccccccns 3, 239. 52 3, 133. 02 101. 50 5. 00 None None 
American Employment for General Relief, Inc., New York, 
N. Y., May 1, 1940. England, France, Norway, Poland, Bel- 
gium, Luxemburg, and the Netherlands........................ 2, 954. 50 None 2, 160. 03 794. 47 None None 
American Federation for Polish Jews, Inc., New York, N. Y., 
ee, Gia ee Nc dll oils pide cnonnscencebaess 6, 244. 30 5, 020. 75 376. 14 847. 41 7, 651. 43 None 
American Field Hospital Corps, New York, N. Y., Dec. 12, 1939. 
France, Belgium, Holland, and England..-...........-......-- 223, 501. 47 105, 611. 64 19, 712. 64 98, 177. 19 1, 500. 00 1, 194. 20 
American Field Service, New York, N. Y., Sept. 27, 1939. France, 
Great Britain, and British East Africa....................-. 319, 728. 57 260, 588. 04 15, 192. 32 43, 948. 21 None None 
American and French Students’ Correspondence Exchange, New 
York, N. Y., Dec. 20, 1989. France and England...... ......- 7, 426. 02 3, 324. 85 1, 116. 95 2, 984. 22 None None 
American-French War Relief, Inc., New York, N. Y., Sept. 14, 
1939. France and Great Britain. ...................-........-- 43, 522. 04 26, 930. 89 7, 405. 71 9, 185. 44 49, 753. 00 1, 568. 20 
American Friends of Britain, Inc., New York, N. Y., Aug. 30. 
EES SE ee Ee ae 4, 193. 07 2, 450. 00 1, 064. 97 678. 10 None None 
American Friends of Czechoslovakia, New York, N. Y., Nov. 2, 
1939. Great Britain, France, and Bohemia-Moravia_-___--._._- 27, 201. 92 22, 084. 12 4, 473. 37 644. 43 19, 240, 00 None 
American Friends of the Daily Sketch War Re:‘{ Fund, New 
York, N. Y., Dec. 1, 1930. Great Britain...................... 2, 771. 95 2, 357.00 | None 414. 95 None None 
American Friends of France, Inc., New York, N. Y., Sept. 12, 
I i i rn ated cian ceaineene 333, 388. 18 158, 180. 94 32, 583. 44 142, 623. 80 11, 256, 11 8, 648. 85 
American Friends of a Jewish Palestine, Inc., New York, N. Y., 
May 9, 1940. Palestine, Germany, Poland, France, and United 
SIs Setiaad a dichicwdsbibbatbatods ac Sbbaliienscncnbnbbews 4, 782. 84 1, 927. 02 2, 855. 82 None None None 
American Friends Service ‘Committee, Philadelphia, Pa., Nov. 
9, 1939. United Kingdom, Poland, Germany, France, Norway, 
Belgium, the Netherlands, and Italy_.............-.---------.- 95, 883. 03 89, 329. 77 6, 553. 26 None 14, 512. 17 None 
The American Fund for Breton Relief, New York, N. Y., Oct. 31, 
1939. France and England.-..............-.--..---------.---.- 5, 266. 05 3, 786. 50 368. 09 1, 111. 46 4, 911. 50 None 
American Fund for French Wounded, Inc., Boston, Mass., Jan. 
Re ee eo ae 17, 555. 18 11, 694. 77 617. 42 5, 242. 99 10, 527. 90 518. 66 
American Fund for Wounded in France, Inc., Worcester, Mass., 
i ee, ee ee dd chaksacdsuctuntiaawnd 200. 00 None None 200. 00 None None 
American-German Aid Society, Los Angeles, Calif., Nov. 15, 1939. 
EL... |... . (aaaveenanidiosenganensueosodiene 4, 069. 50 3, 000, 00 1, 022. 65 46. 85 None None 
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Unexpended 

Funds spent | balance as of| Estimated | Estimated 

Funds spent | for adminis- | Oct. 31, 1940,| value of con-| value of 

Name of registrant, location, date of registration, and Funds re- for relief in | tration, pub-| including | tributions in| contribu- 

destination of contributions received countries | licity, affairs, | cost of goods | kind sent to | _ tions in 

named os, purchased countries kind now 

etc. and still on named on hand 

hand 
The American Hospital in Britain, Limited, New York, N. Y., 

a, Ca a ose kinins bs hive ceccimasnceiees $5, 345. 00 None None $5, 345. 00 None None 
The American Jewish Joint Distribution Committee, Inc., New 

York, N. Y., Sept. 29, 1939. United Kingdom, Poland, Ger- 

many, France, Norway, Belgium, Luxemburg, and the Nether- 

NG nb sic aes cs onete ca tencatebuoee biwstscnneusunees 2, 664, 254.62 ($2, 436,028.51 | $228, 226. 11 None $51. 00 None 
American McAll Association, New York, N. Y., Jan. 3, 1940 

ARES SOE NE eC ee 2 oe 776. 07 542. 45 None 233. 62 1, 600. 00 $100. 00 
American-Polish National Council, Chicago, Ill., Aug. 14, 1940. 

ey eee eR, ee aE oF eee 3, 186. 54 1, 514. 30 95. 18 1, 577. 06 None None 
American War Godmothers, Pittsburgh, Pa., Mar. 6, 1940. 

RE a eae ae: | RO ae 1, 080. 22 180. 07 269. 58 630. 57 None 2. 45 
American Women’s Hospitals, New York, N. Y., Sept. 14, 1939. 

a an ean atedcemineasuanck 3, 727. 76 3, 008. 40 57. 62 661.74 None None 
American Women’s Unit for War Relief, Inc., New York, N. Y., 

EE ae ee ee ee eee 2, 460. 80 1, 182. 73 664. 33 613. 74 821. 90 17.05 
American Women’s Voluntary Services, Inc., New York, N. Y., 

ER ea Ok? En ee a eR 21, 806. 14 9, 421.74 11, 531. 86 852. 54 20, 466. 46 None 
Les Amis de la France & Puerto Rico, San Juan, P. R., Dec. 20, 

EEE Te SR NR RE Te Oe CR aN 10, 920. 68 6, 500. 00 299. 93 4, 120. 75 650. 00 107.77 
Les Amitiés Féminines de la France, New York, N. Y., Dec. 19, 

I Ne raln cine einavngdentbnwmens 1, 310. 26 514. 38 349. 62 | 446. 26 296. 50 None 
Les Anciens Combattants Frangais de la Grande Guerre, San 

Francisco, Calif., Oct. 26, 1939. France._................-....- 20, 766. 55 10, 696. 33 654. 41 9, 415. 81 2, 826. 56 295. 00 
Anthracite Relief Committee, Wilkes-Barre, Pa., Sept. 8, 193 

EI ENS a cae Re eRe eRe a 10, 827. 14 7, 000. 00 288. 45 3, 538. 69 None None 
Anzac War Relief Fund, ‘New York, N. Y., May 23, 1940. Aus- 

ek ci eniienendaidpaininennbanecede 8, 937. 36 5, 566. 20 424. 89 2, 946. 27 None None 
Elizabeth Arden Employees Association, New York, N. Y., 

ee wnclah Konemaoncemnsadinonns 11, 347. 03 None 1, 329. 96 10, 017. 07 None None 
Associated Polish Societies Relief Committee of Webster, Mass., 

Webster, Mass., Sept. 21, 1939. Poland_................--..-.. 2, 829. 27 2, 600. 00 7. 50 221.77 None None 
Associated Polish Societies’ Relief Committee of Worcester, 

Mass., Worcester, Mass., Sept. 14, 1939. Poland_....._.....__- 9, 985. 85 6, 766. 45 453. 10 2, 766. 30 1, 430. 00 None 
Association of Former Juniors in France of Smith College, Ne ew 

We, BE. hg ee A re Po ion enn n cn ne skin ccesese 273. 50 225. 00 None 48. 50 None None 
Association of Former Russian Naval Officers in America, New 

, Th Fig ee aie I Orson vee ccncesveccse 198. 91 133. 30 8.41 57. 20 None None 
Association of Joint Polish-American Societies of Chelsea, Mass., 

Chelsea, Mass., Sept. 15, 1939. Poland......._...........-.--.- 2, 087. 08 1, 000. 00 85. 67 1, 001. 41 None None 
L’ Atelier, San Francisco, Calif., Jan. 29, 1940. France._.....___-. 13, 267. 69 8, 273. 98 735. 92 4, 257. 79 1, 565. 88 847.00 
Mrs. Mark Baldwin, New York, N. Y., Mar. 4, 1940. France...- 1, 149. 91 992. 00 97. 16 60. 75 30. 00 None 
Basque Delegation in the United States of America, New York, 

Pe, eg TE ED - FS 6 ni cee cntdusdentnosecenuodeccees 2, 205. 13 975. 00 205. 67 1, 024. 46 None None 
Belgian Relief Fund, Inc., New York, N. Y., June 14, 1940. 

Belgium, France, and England. .--.............--.--.-.----.-.- 23, 963. 76 7, 839. 00 10, 542. 01 5, 582. 75 9, 566. 00 5, 628. 00 
Belgian Relief of Southern California, Los Angeles, Calif., May 

27, 1940. Belgium, France, and Great Britain ._--..........._. 5, 369. 28 2, 430. 60 1, 946. 17 992. 51 33, 182. 50 None 
Belgian War Relief Fund, Manila, P. I., June 7, 1940. Belgium... 1, 682. 90 None 2. 50 1, 680. 40 None None 
The Benedict Bureau Unit, Inc., New York, N. Y., Nov. 29, 

ie Se csi igs aa pahacmnniradpmp nile kindewindkewine dos 5, 481.17 846. 74 1, 007. 89 3, 626. 54 None None 
Bethel Mission of Eastern Europe, Minneapolis, Minn., Nov. 

O_O SAE Tes Rk SO ee oO 11, 594, 80 8, 280. 40 3, 057. 85 256. 55 None None 
Bishops’ Committee for Polish Relief, Washington, D. C., Dec. 

a EEE aC. 2 Uw cee ae Cee 384, 498. 07 166, 324. 31 55. 23 218, 118, 53 None None 
Board of Nationa! Missions of the Presbyterian Church in the 

United States of America, New York, N. Y., Sept. 26, 1939. 

Great Britain, France, and Germany-__--........._.......--..- 6, 312. 83 5, 270. 50 738. 01 304. 32 None None 
British-American Ambulance Corps, Inc., New York, N. Y., 

June 11, 1940. England and France_-..........-....-2..--..-. 565, 896.15 | 187, 709. 22 53, 534,44 | 324, 652. 49 None None 


* The registration of this organization was revoked on Oct. 31, 1940, at the request of registrant. 
» No report for the month of October has been received from this organization. 
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Unexpended 
Funds s balance as of| Estimated | Estimated 
Funds spent | for adminis- | Oct. 31, 1940,| value of con-| value of 
Name of registrant, location, date of registration, and Funds re- for reliefin | tration, pub- including tributions in | contribu- 
destination of contributions ceived countries | licity, ,| cost of goods | kind sent to |_ tions in 
named campaigns, | purchased countries kind now 
ete. and still on named on hand 
hand 
British-American Comfort League, Quincy, Mass., Feb. 21, 1940. 
BE dade thitiniine Dae Ste etki nccttnsbanientdnsnteghiion $1, 509. 38 $528. 70 $207. 84 $772. 84 None None 
British-American War Relief Association, Seattle, Wash., Nov. 
17, 1939. United Kingdom and allied countries................ 27, 626. 23 21, 394. 49 1, 899. 34 4, 332. 40 $1, 835. 00 $602. 65 
British Sailors’ Book and Relief Society, New York, N. Y., May 
2, 1940. Bermuda, Canada, and the British West Indies______. 2, 795. 90 25. 00 1, 944. 18 826. 72 6, 823. 00 63.75 
British War Relief Association of Northern California, San Fran- 
cisco, Calif., Oct. 20, 1939. Great Britain and France___._._._- 86, 771. 51 61, 851. 08 2, 817.17 22, 103. 26 47, 581. 99 1, 482. 37 
The British War Relief Association of the Philippines, Manila, 
P. 1., Apr. 11, 1940.¢ All belligerent countries. --............_- 33, 727. 48 31, 238. 24 705. 58 1, 783. 66 280. 12 None 
The British War Relief Association of Southern California, Los 
Angeles, Calif., Dec. 8, 1939. Great Britain... ___- ainnanhieiiiiianlaiag 272, 992. 13 246, 103. 01 15, 891. 27 10, 997. 85 69, 079. 75 672. 00 
British War Relief Fund, Dayton, Ohio, Sept. 12, 1940. Great 
sik te Rca sc Saebderee tain dean cds dik inbannds, anh uedatotes 151. 51 139. 00 9. 20 3. 31 None None 
British War Relief Society, Inc., New York, N. Y., Dec. 4, 1939. 
Great Britain, Newfoundland, and British East Africa_........| 1,318, 101.00 630, 302. 88 119, 352. 54 568, 445. 58 331, 374. 25 4, 000. 00 
Bundles for Britain, New York, N. Y., Dec. 28, 1939. Great 
ire ida cand khanna nian reniinedens 326, 867. 54 104, 183. 65 76, 457. 80 146, 226. 09 239, 170. 24 25, 615. 75 
Caledonian Club of Idaho, Boise, Idaho, Jan. 25, 1940. Scotland- 477. 64 300. 30 164. 57 12.77 None None 
Canadian Women’s Club of New York City, Inc., New York, 
N. Y., Oct. 23, 1940. Great Britain, Canada, and Newfound- 
po ROR Rae SN ROR ore NN RE ee al 407. 22 None None 407. 22 None None 
Catholic Medical Mission Board, Inc., New York, N. Y., Jan. 
17, 1940. India, Australia, Canada, New Zealand, and the 
i aici cite osescsiictetenietnid sentildacsonamnanieen en 1,074. 25 None None 1, 074. 25 3, 820. 00 700. 00 
The Catholic Student War Relief of Pax Romana, Washington, 
D. C., Dee. 13, 1939. Poland, France, Germany, and Great 
rl so naetivenksscccitebubcsisuath dines eeensedubetinanians 1, 177. 36 1,014. 50 135. 41 27. 45 None None 
Central Bureau for the Relief of the Evangelical Churches of 
Europe, New York, N. Y., May 14, 1940. All belligerent 
CO ctaiticndnhinbciiisitihaminaduticmaihkhdanicba ‘nahin ntcatnibeigubtinae 15, 274. 29 8, 224. 00 3, 029. 57 4, 020, 72 None None 
Central Committee Knesseth Israel, New York, N. Y., Oct. 27, 
EN I en ee ae 36, 406. 87 23, 436. 35 12, 970. 52 None None None 
Central Committee for Polish Relief, Toledo, Ohio, Feb. 29, 1940. 
fg REE NE Se a ns TN Ne a 707.00 500. 00 126. 82 80.18 None None 
Central Council of Polish Organizations, New Castle, Pa., Nov. 
7, 1989. France, Poland, and England..................-..-.--- 2, 834. 83 1, 790. 90 42. 42 1, 001. 51 None None 
Centrala, Passaic, N. J., Oct. 12, 1939. Poland_- os 1, 450. 72 1, 300. 75 11. 65 138. 32 1, 900. 00 None 
Cercle Frangais de Seattle, Seattle, Wash., Nov. 2, 1939. “France 
PSN LSS EP a ee a eee ee 2, 549. 45 658. 28 560. 24 1, 330. 93 2, 775. 00 None 
Chester (Delaware County, Pa.) Polish Relief Committee, Ches- 
ter, Pa., Sept. 15, 1939. Poland and France _........-.....---- 6, 959. 42 5, 985. 46 661. 52 312. 44 1, 677. 30 None 
Commission for Polish Relief, Inc., New York, N. Y., Sept. 12, 
RN i SR RE BRS Opn nt a eo 436, 812. 22 380, 353. 87 51, 470. 31 4, 988. 04 1, 500. 00 None 
The Commission for Relief in Belgium, Inc., New York, N. Y., 
May 21, 1940. Belgium and Luxemburg---.---.-.-.-.-.--.---- 8, 790. 92 4, 165. 00 2, 743. 33 1, 882. 59 None None 
Committee for Aid to Children of Mobilized Men of the XX” 
Arrondissement of Paris, New York, N. Y., Jan. 15, 1940. 
J ER ee ESS 9 SE ne aD 4, 923. 40 3, 365. 63 None 1, 557. 77 None None 
Committee for French- American Wives, New York, N. Y., Nov. 
15, 1989. France and Great Britain.............-......-.------ 21, 699. 77 14, 669. 71 2, 452. 82 4, 577. 24 4, 429. 59 487.00 
Committee of Mercy, Inc., New York, N. Y., Sept. 16, 1939. 
France, Great Britain, Norway, Belgium, the Netherlands, 
nll io diccnnn taal ach ecdeimtntepden bikie 58, 386. 52 39, 058. 76 6, 790. 03 12, 537. 73 2, 060. 00 None 
Committee for Relief in Allied Countries, Washington, D. C., 
Feb. 2, 1940. France, Great Britain, Poland, Norway, Bel- 
gium, Luxemburg, and the Netherlands. ...........-..------.- 4, 523. 03 2, 500. 00 1, 805. 60 217. 43 None None 


¢ No reports for the months of August, September, and October have been received from this organization. 


4 This registrant serves primarily as a clearinghouse for the distribution abroad of contributions received from other registrants; these receipts and dis- 
bursements are not included in the figures here given, since they are shown elsewhere in this tabulation following the names of the original collecting registrants. 
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Name of registrant, location, date ef registration, and 
destination of contributions 


Funds re- 
received 


Funds spent 
for relief in 
countries 
named 


Funds spent 
for adminis- 
tration , pub- 
licity, affairs, 
campaigns, 
etc. 


Unexpended 
balance as of 
Oct. 31, 1940, 
including 
cost of goods 
purchased 
and still on 
hand 


Estimated 
value of con- 
tributions in 
kind sent to 

countries 

named 


Estimated 
value of 
contribu- 
tions in 
kind now 
on hand 





Committee for the Relief of Poland, Seattle, Wash., Nov. 24, 


Committee Representing Polish Organizations and Polish People 
in Perry, New York, Perry, N. Y., Oct. 23, 1939. Poland... - 

Czechoslovak Relief, Chicago, Ill., July 25, 1940. Czechoslo- 
vakia, Great Britain and Dominions, France, and Belgium. --- 

District of Columbia Federation of Women’s Clubs, Washington, 
D. C., Aug. 14, 1940. Great Britain 

The Emergency Aid of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, Pa., Oct. 
13, 1939. Great Britain, France, Norway, Belgium, Luxem- 
burg, and the Netherlands 

Emergency Relief Committee for Kolbuszowa, New York, N. Y., 
Mar. 13, 1940. Poland 

Emergency Rescue Committee, New York, N. Y., Aug. 3, 1940. 
France, United Kingdom, Belgium, Norway, and the Nether- 


English-Speaking Union of the United States, New York, N. Y., 
Dec. 26, 1939. Great Britain, Canada, and France 

Erste Pinchover Kranken Unterstuzungs Verein, Inc., Rrooklyn, 
N. Y., Apr. 22, 1940. Poland 

The Fall River British War Relief Society, Fall River, Mass., 
Sept. 26, 1940. Great Britain 

Federated Council of Polish Societies of Grand Rapids, Michigan 
Grand Rapids, Mich., Sept 15, 1939. Poland 

Federation of Franco-Belgian Clubs of Rhode Island, Woon- 
socket, R. I., Nov. 15, 1939. France and England 

Federation of French Veterans of the Great War, Inc., New York, 
N. Y., Oct. 11, 1939. France 

Fellowship of Reconciliation, New York, N. Y., Jan. 20, 1940. 
France, England, and possibly Germany 

Fortra, Incorporated, New York, N. Y., Mar. 7, 1940. Germany 
and Poland 

Foster Parents’ Plan for War Children, Inc., New York, N. Y., 
Sept. 21, 1939. France 

Foyers du Soldat, New York, N. Y., Mar. 2, 1940.¢ Fran 

Franco-American Federation, Salem, Mass., July 9, 1940. France. 

French Colonies War Relief Committee (formerly Mutual 
Society of French Colonials, Inc.), New York, N. Y., Aug. 20, 


French Committee for Relief in France, Detroit, Mich., Oct. 17, 
1939. France and Great Britain 
French Relief Association, Kansas City, Mo., Feb. 3, 1940. 


French War Relief Fund of the Philippines, Manila, P.I., May 1, 
1940.4 France 

French War Veterans, Los Angeles, Calif., Dec. 5, 1939. France__. 

Friends of Children, Inc., New York, N. Y., June 13, 1940. Great 
Britain, France, Belgium, and the Netherlands 

Friends of Dover, England Fund, Dover, N. H., Oct. 25, 1940. 
England 

The Friends of Israel Refugee Relief Committee, Incorporated, 
Philadelphia, Pa., Oct. 23,1939. Canada, France, and England. 

The Friends of Normandy, New York, N. Y., Dec. 18, 1939. 





$2, 426. 23 
197. 00 
12, 662. 75 


2, 058. 30 


42, 504. 72 


5, 332. 35 


51, 161. 44 
92, 629. 25 
275. 00 

1, 148. 63 

7, 994. 07 
5, 336. 58 
10, 754. 18 
590. 21 
441, 503. 25 
111, 967. 62 
6, 760. 22 
636. 30 
252. 60 

3, 709. 55 
866. 26 

41, 145. 62 
None 


5, 553. 96 
822. 81 


14, 664. 80 
950. 00 
13, 415. 87 


2, 445. 50 
1, 421. 95 





$2, 162. 72 
197. 00 
4, 547. 24 


1, 687. 19 


30, 548. 62 


None 


10, 195. 55 
77, 553. 98 
None 
None 

4, 450. 93 
1, 892. 49 
8, 086. 09 
531, 21 
361, 514. 52 
57, 091. 07 
4, 175. 20 
None 
None 

1, 548. 07 
332. 90 

15, 560. 38 
None 


None 
407.75 


3, 843. 46 
None 
1, 877. 17 


1, 500. 00 
680. 00 





7, 796. 53 


2, 289. 59 


9, 532. 18 
3, 811. 74 
None 
100. 09 

1, 450, 52 
413. 55 
481. 53 
None 

66, 801. 72 
23, 536. 70 
2, 585. 02 
None 
203. 90 
239. 70 
125. 96 

5, 553. 93 
None 


10. 00 
171. 66 


4, 276. 32 
None 
6, 386. 91 


160. 00 
92. 26 


¢ The registration of this organization was revoked on Oct. 31, 1940, at the request of registrant. 


No report for the month of October has been received from this organization. 





$7.80 
None 
8, 053. 62 


None 


4, 159. 57 


3, 042. 76 


31, 433. 71 
11, 263. 53 
275. 00 

1, 048. 54 
2, 092. 62 
3, 030. 54 
2, 186. 56 
59. 00 

13, 187. 01 
31, 339. 85 
None 
636. 30 
48.70 

1, 921. 78 
407. 40 
20, 031. 31 
None 


5, 543. 96 
243. 40 


6, 545. 02 
950. 00 
5, 151. 79 


785. 50 
649. 69 





None 
None 
$13, 900. 00 


None 


9, 852. 48 


None 


None 

63, 087. 97 
None 
None 

8, 200. 00 
277. 55 
864. 70 
None 
None 
None 
None 
None 
None 

29, 679. 05 
531.17 
195. 47 
None 


None 
None 


21, 077. 07 
None 
None 


None 
None 
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Funds spent 
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countries 
named 


Funds spent 
for adminis- 
tration, pub- 
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etc. 
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balance as of 
Oct. 31, 1940, 
cluding 
cost of goods 
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and still on 
hand 


Estimated 
value of con- 
tributions in 
kind sent to 

countries 
named 


Estimated 
value of 
contribu- 
tions in 
kind now 
on hand 





Fund for the Relief of Men of Letters and Scientists of Russia, 
New York, N. Y., Apr. 29, 1940. France, Czechoslovakia, and 


Funds for France, Inc., New York, N. Y., Aug. 14,1940. France_- 

General Gustav Orlicz Dreszer Foundation for Aid to Polish 
Children, Washington, D. C., Nov. 3, 1939. Poland 

General Taufflieb Memorial Relief Committee for France, Santa 
Barbara, Calif., Nov. 17, 1939. France and England 

German-American Relief Committee for Victims of Fascism, New 
York, N. Y., Apr. 18, 1940. France and Great Britain 

Mrs. George Gilliland, New York, N. Y., Aug. 10, 1940. North- 
ern Ireland 

Golden Rule Foundation, New York, N. Y., Nov. 2, 1939. Po- 
land and Palestine 

Grand Duke Vladimir Benevolent Fund Association, New York, 
N. Y., Jan. 8, 1940. France 


Great Lakes Command, Canadian Legion of the British Empire 
Service League, Detroit, Mich., July 5, 1940. Great Britain 


Greater New Bedford British War Relief Corps, New Bedford, 
Mass., Dec. 19, 1939. Great Britain 

Margaret-Greble Greenough (Mrs. Carroll Greenough), Wash- 
ington, D. C., Nov. 21, 1939.¢ France 

Hadassah, Inc., New York, N. Y., Nov. 15, 1939.4 Palestine--_- 

Hamburg-Bremen Steamship Agency, Inc., New York, N. Y., 
Mar. 21, 1940. Germany and Poland 

Harvard University, Cambridge, Mass., Aug. 30, 1940. Great 


Hebrew-Christian Alliance of America, Chicago, Ill., Jan. 3, 1940. 
England, Germany and Poland 

A. Seymour Houghton, Jr., et al., New York, N. Y., Nov. 27, 1939. 

Humanitarian Work Committee, Glen Cove, N. Y., Sept. 30, 
1939. Poland , 

Independent British War Relief Society of Rhode Island, Green- 
wood, R. I., June 14, 1940. Great Britain 

Independent Kinsker Aid Association, Brooklyn, N. Y., Jan. 3, 
1940. Poland 

International Children’s Relief Association, New York, N. Y., 
Oct. 1, 1940. Great Britain 

International Committee of Young Men’s Christian Associations, 
New York, N. Y., Sept. 22, 1939. All belligerent countries 

International Federation of Business and Professional Women, 
Wheeling, W. Va., July 5, 1940. Poland, Czechoslovakia, Nor- 
way, Belgium, France, and the Netherlands 

International Relief Association for Victims of Fascism, New 
York, N. Y., Sept. 25, 1939. France, England, and Germany-. 

Isthmian Pro-British Aid Committee, Ancon, C. Z., Sept. 20, 
1940. England 

Joint Committee of the United Scottish Clans of Greater New 
York and New Jersey, Brooklyn, N. Y., Jan. 30, 1940. Scot- 


Junior Relief Group of Texas, Houston, Tex., May 29, 1940. 
United Kingdom, France, Netherlands, Belgium, and Norway- 

Marthe Th. Kahn, New York, N. Y., Apr. 16, 1940. France__.. 

The Kindergarten Unit, Inc., Norwalk, Conn., Oct. 3, 1939. 
France, Poland, United Kingdom, India, Australia, and New 
Zealand 





$499. 53 
9, 908, 84 


894. 45 
2, 424. 01 
2, 400. 34 

159. 25 

82. 00 

542. 88 


13, 541. 71 


1, 399. 83 
8, 243. 12 


1, 073. 00 
936, 818. 10 


137, 050. 64 
54, 487. 06 
1, 781. 89 
18, 542. 51 
3, 539. 58 
1,716. 94 
697. 30 
None 


47, 387. 99 


None 

10, 571. 49 
31. 00 

6, 506. 58 
11, 842. 10 


227. 25 


1, 222, 21 








400. 00 
1, 726. 40 
805. 23 
159. 25 
82. 00 
370. 79 


11, 523. 95 


101. 92 


6, 357. 68 





445. 00 
659, 956. 39 | 


109, 595. 16 | 


| 


None | 
1, 775. 00 
6, 677. 09 


2, 910. 00 


| 
| 


283. 05 | 
None 
None 


30, 833. 50 


None 
7, 270. 60 


None 





892. 85 


$43.71 
5, 152. 18 


325. 04 
52. 10 
712.12 
None 
None 
29. 20 


None 


17. 40 
392. 72 


None 
32, 030. 67 


32, 609. 23 
2, 917. 20 
6. 89 

144, 21 
62. 38 

19. 60 
None 
None 


3, 542. 87 


None 

4, 145. 03 
1, 20 

1, 397. 21 
1, 686. 08 


8. 56 


329. 36 


¢ The registration of this organization was revoked on Sept. 30, 1940, at the request of registrant. 


4 No report for the month of October has been received from this organization. 





$327. 45 
3, 756. 66 


169. 41 
645. 51 
882. 99 
None 
None 
142. 89 


2, 017. 76 


1, 280. 51 
1, 492. 72 


628. 00 
24, 831. 04 


None 

51, 569. 86 
None 

11, 721. 21 
567. 20 

1, 414. 29 
697. 30 
None 


13, 011. 62 


None 
None 
29. 80 

1, 608. 37 
156. 02 


193. 69 


None 





None 
None 


None 
$80. 00 
None 
None 
None 
None 


None 


None 
779. 93 


None 
56, 078. 31 


None 
None 
None 
757. 30 
185. 00 


250. 00 


None ; 


None 


None 


None 
2, 020. 00 
None 
None 
None 


None 


None 
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Name of registrant, location, date of registration, and 
destination of contributions 


Funds re- 
received 


Funds spent 
for relief in 
countries 
named 





Funds spent 


for is- 
tration, pub- 
licity, irs, 


campaigns, 
etc. 





Unexpended 
balance as of 
Oct. 31, 1940, 
includin 
cost of goods 


pu 
and still on 
hand 







Estimated 
value of con- 
tributions in 
kind sent to 

countries 
named 


Estimated 
value of 
contribu- 
tions in 

kind now 
on hand 















The Kosciuszko Foundation, Inc., New York, N. Y., May 24, 


Der Kyffhaeuserbund, League of German War Veterans in 
U.S. A., Philadelphia, Pa., Nov. 27, 1939. Poland, Germany, 


Lackawanna County Committee for Polish Relief, Scranton, Pa., 
ee peauecbkacunes. 
Ladies Auxiliary of the Providence Branch of the Federation of 
the Italian World War Veterans in the United States, Provi- 
IE, a ag ns Oy I I i ccabecencccccdcncesuunes 
Lafayette Fund, New York, N. Y., Jan. 2, 1940.* 
LaFayette Preventorium, Inc., New York, N. Y., Sept. 21, 1939. 


La France Post, American Legion, New York, N. Y., Feb. 7, 1940. 
oo nhbaenianencinedsos an 
Mrs. Nancy Bartlett Laughlin, New York, N. Y., Jan. 31, 1940. 
League of American Writers, Inc., New York, N. Y., May 6, 
1940.4 France, England, Poland, and Norway--.--....-..------ 
League of Polish Societies of New Kensington, Arnold and Vicin- 
ity, New Kensington, Pa., Nov. 17, 1939. Poland--..........-- 
Legion of Young Polish Women, Chicago, Ill., Oct. 2, 1939. Po- 


The Little House of Saint Pantaleon, Philadelphia, Pa., Sept. 
a eee. ee a cs a ek cs 
The Maple Leaf Fund, Inc., New York, N. Y., Apr. 19, 1940. 
Canada, United Kingdom, and France__..-..._-.......------.- 
Massachusetts Relief Committee for Poland, Worcester, Mass., 
ne cnsmaepeipemis 
Medical and Surgical Supply Committee of America, New York, 
N. Y., Aug. 5, 1940. Poland, Great Britain, France, Nether- 
lands, Norway, Luxemburg, and Belgium---_.-._-.-._...------ 
Mennonite Central Committee, Akron, Pa., Feb. 13,1940. Great 
Britain, Poland, Germany, France, and Canada-_--.---..----- 
Methodist Committee for Overseas Relief, New York, N. Y., 
Sept. 4, 1940. France, Poland, Czechoslovakia, Norway, 
Belgium, the Netherlands, and United Kingdom -------..-_- 
Milford, Connecticut, Polish Relief Fund Committee, Milford, 
a ee cn aleommmioesieinaoeus 
Kate R. Miller, New York, N. Y., Feb. 19, 1940.4 France_..--.-- 
The Mobile Circle for Benefit of the Royal Navy Hospital Com- 
forts Fund, Mobile, Ala., Sept. 18, 1940. British Isles_--_-_...- 
Monmouth War Relief, Red Bank, N. J., Sept. 12, 1940. Eng- 
SI PI ts cscisssscrtsdinral.nsit a tei mimic edeellegenaiis pidibeinniirstaie’s 
William Henry Mooring, Beverly Hills, Calif., Oct. 14, 1940.* 


The Mother Church, The First Church of Christ, Scientist, in 
Boston, U. 8. A., Boston, Mass., Apr. 25, 1940. Canada, 
France, and the United Kingdom___....-...........-.-.-.----- 

Fernanda Wanamaker Munn (Mrs. Ector Munn), New York, 
N. Y., Nov. 25, 1939. France and England..............-...-- 

National Christian Action, Inc., New York, N. Y., May 23, 1940. 
ics ubin ae wnt eamnwneesaee 

Netherlands War Relief Committee, Manila, P. I., May 27, 1940.! 
eo mien nena ooiasinnimmmeet 

The New Canaan Workshop, New Canaan, Conn., July 1, 1940. 
GS 6 5 con cicnnitcscdvinrnwsgpnabenebeietenenietbay 





$4, 133. 12 


46, 943. 06 
8, 689. 66 

508. 75 
2, 027. 50 
19, 920. 47 


1, 585. 32 


5, 211. 50 


16, 050. 74 


24, 199. 27 


5, 560. 40 


405. 33 
111. 00 


1, 214. 36 
1, 333, 27 


261. 42 


157, 372, 41 
14,051. 14 
1, 134. 31 
3, 308. 95 


9, 611. 50 





40, 697. 00 
7, 225. 56 

488. 35 
2,019. 91 
8, 597. 13 


925. 00 


1, 363. 77 
9, 642.00 
22, 375. 14 
8, 194. 75 


5, 209. 75 


458. 49 


19, 485. 46 


5, 000. 00 


250. 20 
111. 00 


386. 78 
87, 45 


261. 42 


7, 676. 38 
6, 788. 69 

None 
1, 253. 87 


7, 250. 00 





$376. 25 


4, 487. 27 
831. 80 
None 
7.59 

4, 199. 11 


385. 79 


78.19 

2, 696. 76 
36. 26 

14, 829. 41 


1,75 


4, 756. 50 


3, 289. 95 


560. 40 


84. 62 
None 


- 35 
176. 61 


None 


2, 197. 81 
5, 346. 51 
825. 28 
16. 50 


608. 90 





None 


$1, 758. 79 
632. 30 
20. 40 
None 

7, 124. 23 


274. 53 


617.00 
3, 864. 47 
2, 596. 17 
22, 671. 20 


None 


10, 835. 75 


1, 423. 86 


None 


70. 51 
None 


827. 23 
1,069. 21 


None 


147, 498, 22 
1,915. 94 
309. 03 


2, 038. 58 





1, 752. 60 





None 


$560. 00 


None 
None 


None 






17, 483. 42 
49, 142. 00 


None 


42, 192. 37 


8, 663. 02 


None 


None 
None 


140. 00 
None 


None 


4, 110. 30 
5, 408. 17 
None 


None 





1, 550. 00 


i This organization has been requested to submit revised reports. Pending receipt of these reports, no complete figures are available, 
* The registration of this organization was revoked on Oct. 31, 1940, at the request of registrant. 


+ No report for the month of October has been received from this organization. 


None 






None 






None 






None 
None 







None 






None 











None 






None 






None 






$2, 000. 00 






None 






7, 450. 00 






1, 938, 60 







None 






None 
None 






Noue 






None 






None 






3, 245. 35 






1, 414. 80 






None 






None 






None 
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Name of registrant, location, date of registration, and 
destination of contributions 


Funds spent 
for relief in 
coun 
named 


Funds spent 
for ad - 
tration, pub- 
licity, a 
campaigns 


etc. ‘ 


purchased 
and still on 
hand 





New Jersey Broadcasting Corporation, Jersey City, N. J., Sept. 


North Side Polish Council Relief Committee of Milwaukee, 
Wis., Milwaukee, Wis., Dec. 5, 1939. Poland 

Norwegian Relief, Inc., Chicago, Ill., May 1, 1940. Norway---..-- 

Nowe-Dworer Ladies Benevolent Association, Inc., New York, 
N. Y., Oct. 25, 1939. Poland 

Nowiny Publishing Apostolate, Inc., Milwaukee, Wis., Sept. 26, 


Nowy Swiat Publishing Co., Inc., New York, N. Y., Sept. 11, 
1939. Poland and France 

Order of Scottish Clans, Boston, Mass., Jan. 25, 1940. Scotland... 

Over-Seas League Tobacco Fund, New York, N. Y., Aug. 19, 
1940. British Empire 

The Pacific Steam Navigation Company, Cristébal, C. Z., Oct. 
16,1940. England 

Paderewski Fund for Polish Relief, Inc., New York, N. Y., Feb. 


The Paryski Publishing Co., Toledo, Ohio, Sept. 15, 1939. 
Poland and Great Britain 

The Pawtucket and Blackstone Valley British Relief Society of 
Rhode Island, Pawtucket, R. I., Feb. 26,1940. Great Britain. 

Pelham Overseas Knitting Circle, Pelham, N. Y., Oct. 17, 1940. 


Polish Aid Fund Committee of Federation of Elizabeth Polish 
Organizations, Elizabeth, N. J., Sept. 23, 1989. Poland 

Polish Aid Fund Committee of St. Casimir’s Roman Catholic 
Church of the City of Albany, New York, Albany, N. Y., Jan. 


Polish-American Associations of Middlesex County, New Jersey, 
Sayreville, N. J., Jan. 22, 1940. Poland 

Polish-American Citizens Relief Fund Committee, Shirley, 
Mass., Dec. 16, 1939. Poland 

Polish-American Council, Chicago, Ill., Sept. 15, 1939. Poland_- 

Polish-American Forwarding Committee, Inc., New York, N. Y., 
Mar. 28, 1940. Poland and Germany 

Polish-American Volunteer Ambulance Section, Inc. (Pavas), 
New York, N. Y., Feb. 13, 1940. France and England 

Polish Broadcasting Corporation, New York, N. Y., Sept. 23, 


Polish Business and Professional Men’s Club, Los Angeles, Calif., 
Nov. 17, 1939. Poland 

Polish Central Committee of New London, Connecticut, New 
London, Conn., Oct. 13, 1939. 

Polish Central Council of New Haven, New Haven, Conn., 
Sept. 29, 1939. Poland__. 

Polish Civie League of Mercer County, Trenton, N. J., Sept. 19, 


Polish Civilian Relief Fund, Passaic, N.J., Oct. 27, 1939. Poland__ 
Polish Falcons Alliance of America, Pittsburgh, Pa., Sept. 20, 


Polish Inter-Organization ‘“‘Centrala” of Waterbury, Water- 
bury, Conn., Feb. 28, 1940. Poland 

Polish Literary Guild of New Britain, Connecticut, New Britain, 
Conn., Sept. 21, 1939. Poland 

Polish National Alliance of the United States of North America, 
Chicago, Ill., Sept. 27, 1939. Poland 

Polish National Council of Montgomery County, Amsterdam, 
N. Y., Oct. 12,1989. Poland 








$1, 210. 55 
199. 00 


1, 578. 48 
371, 028. 73 


806. 14 
5, 170. 21 


26, 845. 17 
5, 680. 89 


24, 915, 63 
None 

111, 660. 91 
8, 452. 41 
6, 866. 33 
6, 751. 16 
587. 98 


8, 862. 97 


2, 662. 32 
1, 057. 05 


427.01 
435, 702. 24 


3, 198. 27 
29, 120. 00 
2, 558. 12 

474. 50 
1, 204. 10 
3, 945. 26 


6, 915. 78 
4, 313. 67 


11, 213. 03 
742, 25 

3, 015. 59 
299, 482. 37 


4, 412, 62 





None 
4, 589. 86 


25, 677. 50 
3, 377. 00 


21, 103. 84 
None 

60, 000. 00 
1, 405. 44 
6, 682. 03 
3, 916. 56 
201. 36 


7, 946. 85 


226. 32 
800. 00 


350. 31 
259, 303. 05 


1, 817. 35 
19, 769. 05 
None 
314. 23 
994. 24 

3, 316. 65 


6, 392. 86 
3, 025. 00 


11, 102, 23 
607. 76 

2, 000. 00 
231, 065. 00 


2, 910. 08 





None 
674. 84 
15.00 


15. 00 


7.00 
80. 82 


21. 67 
11, 759. 75 


3, 040. 80 
133. 36 
35. 30 
158, 27 
148. 57 
51. 26 


1.49 
232. 90 


20. 00 


25. 50 





None 
$148. 00 


159. 02 
359, 614. 25 


665. 14 
580. 35 


1, 064. 28 
2, 303. 89 


None 
None 

19, 244. 58 
None 
184. 30 

2, 159. 76 
871. 62 


901. 12 


2, 429. 00 
176. 23 


55. 03 
164, 639. 44 


None 

9, 217. 59 
2, 522. 82 
2.00 

151. 29 
577. 35 


521. 43 
1, 055. 77 


90. 80 
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CONTRIBUTIONS FOR RELIEF IN BELLIGERENT CouNTRIES—Continued 
Unexpended 
Funds spent | balance as of | Estimated | Estimated 
Funds spent | for adminis- | Oct. 31, 1940, | value of con-| value of 
Name of registrant, location, date of registration, and Funds re- for relief in | tration, pub-| including | tributions in| contribu- 
destination of contributions received countries /licity, affairs, | cost of goods | kind sent to |_ tions in 
named campaigns, purchased countries kind now 
etc. and still on named on hand 
hand 
Polish National Council of New York, New York, N. Y., Sept. 

Ge Se een ee ae $93, 756. 70 $71, 092. 13 $12, 153. 00 $10, 511.57 | $289, 633. 50 | $195, 140.00 
The Polish Naturalization Independent Club, Worcester, Mass., 

CE ic Sailer curd icceecntccnsabidaeesse 3, 700. 78 3, 200. 00 8. 65 492. 13 None None 
Polish Prisoners of War Relief Committee, Brooklyn, N. Y., 

i 1 GN ain cn cnededdanectwecccaceilowes~ 86. 99 67. 18 19. 81 None 152. 52 None 
Polish Relief of Carteret, New Jersey, Carteret, N. J., Oct. 11, 

RAS SE RE ve ee ee ee ee eee 1, 354. 31 800. 00 13. 00 541. 31 45. 00 None 
Polish Relief Committee of Boston, Boston, Mass., Sept. 14, 1939. 

a i aaa sials 8, 925. 52 7, 101. 19 423. 49 1, 400. 84 2, 600. 00 None 
Polish Relief Committee of Brockton, Massachusetts, Brockton, 

Ps I I Co inst etidccanensweceuwens ss 1, 835. 48 1, 201. 27 247. 67 386. 54 350. 00 None 
Polish Relief Committee of Cambridge, Massachusetts, Cam- 

bridge, Mass., Sept. 16, 1980. Poland.......................... 2, 666. 43 1, 142. 30 395. 16 1, 128. 97 600. 00 None 
Polish Relief Committee of Columbia County, Hudson, N. Y., 

sk I Tile nes ccnneduacetindinceseucEcninsece None None None None None None 
Polish Relief Committee of Delaware, Wilmington, Del., Sept. 

NG I sickiiindnliandtlinincnicmsubiGhiiipinnts a nheuediehbws ma 7, 884. 64 7, 089. 84 235. 63 559. 17 4, 250. 00 200. 00 
Polish Relief Committee, Detroit, Mich., Sept. 11, 1939. Poland_. 158, 730. 70 108, 646. 73 5, 948. 33 44, 135. 64 62, 974. 00 None 
Polish Relief Committee of Fitchburg, Fitchburg, Mass., 

SIS ree ee ee RE ne, eR 749. 80 460. 40 41.09 248. 31 130. 00 None 
Polish Relief Committee, Flint, Mich., Sept. 18, 1939. Poland.. 6, 590. 73 3, 300. 00 1, 434. 87 1, 855. 86 None None 
Polish Relief Committee of Holyoke, Massachusetts, Holyoke, 

eg DOT DO hain ccnp ttalicewiiesescaesdcedsnee 5, 817. 99 5, 070. 56 208. 35 539. 08 775. 00 None 
Polish Relief Committee of Jackson, Michigan, Jackson, Mich., 

RE, ee ODL EE re etme 1, 799. 60 622. 60 270. 57 906. 43 750. 00 None 
Polish Relief Committee, New Bedford, Mass., Oct. 31, 1939. 

SS: SES ee Seger eS ee ea 10, 383. 64 7, 397. 24 895. 29 2, 091. 11 3, 850. 00 None 
Polish Relief Committee of Philadelphia and Vicinity, Phila- 

Cee, a Te: FR, THR: Dn ok nnn sc ectic cect. ce 43, 551. 35 33, 310. 00 826. 04 9, 415. 31 None None 
Polish Relief Committee of the Polish National Home Associa- 

tion, Lowell, Mass., Nov. 27, 1939. Poland_............--...-- 2, 840. 34 1, 825. 00 481. 28 534. 06 None None 
Polish Relief Committee, Taunton, Mass., Dec. 13, 1939. Poland_ 2, 884. 77 2, 257. 00 23. 17 604. 60 1, 375. 00 None 
Polish Relief Fund of Fall River, Massachusetts, Fall River, 

Se SEE UN ccc ccmdnsiescmeddeninasiwes 1, 180. 78 1, 000. 00 30. 10 150. 68 None None 
Polish Relief Fund, Jersey City, N. J., Sept. 12, 1939. Poland-__- 60, 602. 24 53, 510. 95 1, 891. 80 5, 199. 49 1, 575. 00 None 
Polish Relief Fund, Jewett City, Conn., Oct. 3, 1939. Poland. _- 1, 578. 10 1, 286. 90 288. 67 2. 53 900. 00 None 
Polish Relief Fund of Meriden, Meriden, Conn., Oct. 12, 1939. 

ESSE SSE: PINE ee eee gee Sy eee eee See 1, 806. 69 1, 500. 00 27. 90 278. 79 None None 
Polish Relief Fund, Middletown, Conn., Sept. 23, 1939. Poland_. 4, 776. 56 3, 061. 37 18. 20 1, 696. 99 None None 
Polish Relief Fund, Niagara Falls, N. Y., Oct. 26, 1939. Poland_. 2, 753. 60 2, 500. 00 70. 80 182. 80 None None 
Polish Relief Fund of Palmer, Massachusetts, Three Rivers, 

Ne RS ish a cemans kes eamebinennewees 1, 802. 40 620. 46 216. 81 965. 13 4, 004. 95 None 
Polish Relief Fund of Syracuse, New York and Vicinity, Syra- 

Re en ee ee 12, 370. 16 8, 869. 00 2, 511. 99 989. 17 1, 850. 00 None 
Polish Relief Fund Committee, Los Angeles, Calif., Dec. 13, 1939. 

ERTS TE TNE eee en eae” Pa aa a ea eee 786. 00 448. 00 177. 04 160. 96 150. 00 None 
Polish Relief Fund Committee of Milwaukee, Milwaukee, Wis., 

I i con vemaihinnk abenieenpabnee te 16, 112. 74 13, 732. 72 953. 63 1, 426. 39 11, 607. 40 500. 00 
Polish Relief Fund Committee of Passaic and Bergen Counties, 

Inc., Passaic, N. J., Sept. 22, 1939. Poland .-...-.-.-...---.--- 13, 730. 38 9, 270. 17 1, 773. 69 2, 686. 52 3, 678. 00 None 
Polish Union of the United States of North America, Wilkes- 

De, Bei ee Be, PUR...... nbn inn nn enc csenseence 2, 156. 24 2, 000. 00 None 156. 24 None None 
Polish United Societies of Holy Trinity Parish, Lowell, Mass., 

i ING icra ns sn ndnndcddedsconececdewawenss 4, 085. 32 1, 788. 31 168. 26 2, 128. 75 1, 240. 00 None 
Polish War Sufferers Relief Committee (Fourth Ward), Toledo, 

CO PO ia inne sinc nn nnn cctncnctoce 5, 793. 86 5, 424. 60 117. 09 252. 17 None None 
Polish Welfare Council, Schenectady, N. Y., Sept. 22, 1939. 

CO adtinie ss Se eh bic ccna titidcteicctndaedibess 5, 937. 65 5, 260. 35 57. 32 619. 98 6, 150. 00 None 





™ The registration of this organization was revoked on Oct, 31, 1940, at the request of registrant. 
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Unexpended 

Funds spent | balance as of| Estimated | Estimated 

Funds spent | for adminis- | Oct. 31, 1940,| value of con-| value of 

Name of registrant, location, date of registration, and Funds re- for relief in | tration, pub-| including | tributionsin| contribu- 

destination of contributions ceived countries | licity, affairs, | cost of goods | kind sent to | tions in 

named campaigns, purchased countries kind now 

etc. and still on named on hand 

hand 
Polish White Cross Club of West Utica, Utica, N. Y., Oct. 20, 

WD, | Disk hsink bas ovunwuishden tence cetenma peed onatinadca $7, 093. 54 $4, 962. 70 $421. 66 $1, 709. 18 $1, 600. 00 None 
Polish Women’s Fund to Fatherland, Lawrence, Mass., Sept. 

I ratknv dd cuciass>uenkannsciedgaeeickitcnadnka 5, 789. 56 2, 321. 10 642. 34 2, 826. 12 1, 800. 00 $850. 00 
Polish Women’s Relief Committee, New York, N. Y., Nov. 24, 

1939. France, Poland, and Germany. ------.......-..------- , 7, 473. 14 2, 178. 30 2, 452. 27 2, 842. 57 2, 068. 80 None 
Polski Komitet Ratunkowy (Polish Relief Fund), Binghamton, 

BE, Fg ee von an cette ceksecectecdunecgeees 3, 886.00 2, 619. 04 272. 48 994. 48 730. 00 None 
Pulaski Civic League of Middlesex County, New Jersey, South 

Bibwee, Fi Fic Be OR MU BOI a ancien nvidia necenee 639. 29 None 85. 00 554. 29 None None 
Pulaski League of Queens County, Inc., Jamaica, N. Y., Oct. 21, 

SE soon sid dan inl wear aha cocesestanieanir ated aaa eens : 7, 758. 93 6, 700. 00 159. 65 899. 28 None None 
Queen Wilhelmina Fund, Inc., New York, N. Y., May 17, 1940. 

Netherlands, France, Poland, United Kingdom, India, Aus- 

tralia, New Zealand, Canada, Union of South Africa, Norway, 

a sed wane pale ammireaeeniaiee 372, 970. 72 134, 501. 70 29, 390. 91 209, 078. 11 None None 
Refugees of England, Inc., New York, N. Y., July 12, 1940.* 

Great Britain, France, and French Cameroons... citi 22, 759. 24 8, 140. 42 6, 024. 92 8, 593. 90 3, 514. 50 950. 00 
Relief Agency for Polish War Sufferers, Willimantic, Co onn., 

ee eee eee aoe oe : 2, 813. 24 2, 080. 28 175. 72 557. 24 537. 10 None 
Relief Committee of United Polish Societies, Chicopee, Mass., 

UD aS I I i senate fc uh eae betaine Sach nh ne ee 7, 481. 74 7, 335. 22 None 146. 52 2, 415. 00 None 
Relief for French Refugees in England, Washington, D. C., Dee. 

26, 1939. France and Great Britain......................_-__-. 19, 676. 34 15, 386. 76 604. 77 3, 684. 81 5, 223. 95 1, 345. 05 
Relief Fund for Sufferers in Poland Committee, Kenosha, Wis., 

cr a sccrioci nescence Seccedneacinis ners ell dy Boece 3, 660. 14 3, 066. 50 364. 41 229. 23 1, 000. 00 None 
Relief Society for Jews in Lublin, Los Angeles, Calif., Dec. 13, 

I< a a i ot 876. 33 175. 00 281. 82 419. 51 None None 
Russian Children’s Welfare Society, Inc., New York, N. Y., Sept 

29, 1939. Germany, France, and Poland_--..--.....--.----_--- 7, 673. 45 4, 483. 92 1, 944. 89 1, 244. 64 1, 166. 20 2, 652. 55 
St. Andrews (Scottish) Society of Washington, D. C., Washing- 

ten, D. ©., Fame 38, 2000. . Gootiend......................<... is 871. 65 None 71. 65 800. 00 None None 
St. Stephens Polish Relief Fund of Perth Amboy, New Jersey, 

Perth Amboy, N. J., Sept. 27, 1989. Poland__-...........-..- 2, 992. 66 None None 2, 992. 66 None None 
The Salvation Army, New York, N. Y., May 23, 1940. England, 

France, Norway, Belgium, and the Netherlands. -__--__.._____. 194, 667. 02 147, 816. 58 1, 772. 45 45, 077. 99 13, 414. 00 None 
San Angelo Standard, Inc., San Angelo, Tex., Oct. 28,1940. Eng- 

DN i ae Frc cic olin aaceeein tied anata egaasidhe ioe bch oniia eto 103. 00 103. 00 None None None None 
Save the Children Federation, Incorporated, New York, N. Y., 

Sept. 8, 1939. England, Poland, Belgium, and the Netherlands. 95, 996. 07 64, 060. 78 22, 729. 83 9, 205. 46 None None 
Schuylkill and Carbon Counties Relief Committee for Poland, 

Frackville, Pa., Sept. 15, 1939. Poland__-..............-..---- 5, 847. 24 5, 405. 71 None 441. 53 None None 
Scots’ Charitable Society, Boston, Mass., May 9, 1940. Scotland 1, 013. 26 1, 000. 00 None 13. 26 None None 
Scottish Games of New Jersey Association, Fairhaven, N. J., 

Wee GD, BE Ce Tc ci cine cctceceics 1, 864. 84 892. 93 971.91 None None None 
Le Secours Francais, New York, N. Y., Oct. 6, 1939. France___- 68, 771. 18 42, 119. 26 33, 405. 35 None 2, 707. 75 1, 318, 61 
Secours Franco-Américain—War Relief, Pittsburgh, Pa., Noy. 

i no. cc nnwndneedbbasabwdedsdeuincdede’ 1, 855. 48 1, 510. 11 96. 14 249. 23 1, 869. 60 None 
The Seventh Column, Inc., West Fairlee, Vt., June 12, 1940. 

sg aol ve aa dcncckincntabecamhess quadaeeios None None None None None None 
Share A Smoke Club, Inc., Ithaca, N. Y., Nov. 14, 1939. Eng- 

land, France, Norway, Belgium, and the Netherlands. -._-_ ___- 675. 70 350. 00 113. 60 212. 10 None None 
Sociedades Hispanas Aliadas, San Francisco, Calif., Mar. 29 

Me Plc i ec cen os cn amnawe as wewialiebuawne 1, 277. 72 None 706. 13 571. 59 None None 
Sociedades Hispanas Confederadas, Brooklyn, N. Y., Jan. 22, 

Pe ii gt dict aatcn sc ache week Medan maanisonsn 31, 199. 12 30, 240. 87 958. 25 None None None 
Société Francaise de St. Louis, Inc., St. Louis, Mo., Nov. 15 

PE isd inn nte tice a cape agscnidinwateat es code tea 852. 81 373. 49 57. 56 421. 76 None None 


* This registrant serves primarily as a clearinghouse for the distribution abroad of contributions collected by other registrants; these reeeipts and 
disbursements are not included in the figures here given, since they are shown elsewhere in this tabulation following the names of the original collecting 


registrants. 


* No complete report for the month of October has been received from this organization. 
» The registration of this organization was revoked on Oct. 31, 1940, at the request of registrant. 
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Unexpended 

Funds spent | balance as of | Estimated | Estimated 

5 : Funds spent | for adminis- | Oct. 31, 1940,| value of con-| value of 

Name of registrant, location, date of registration, and Funds re- for reliefin | tration, pub-| including | tributions in| contribu- 

destination of contributions received countries /licity, affairs, | cost of goods | kind sent to | _ tions in 

named —- purchased countries kind now 

ete. and still on named on hand 

hand 
Société Israelite Frangaise de Secours Mutuels de New York, 

New York, N. Y., June 4, 1940. Framce._............-.--..... $314. 00 None $2. 80 $311. 20 None None 
Society of the Devotees of Jerusalem, Inc., New York, N. Y., Dec. 

I ID a ci ps ew cen 13, 675. 15 $7, 400. 00 6, 180. 25 94. 90 None None 
Solidaridad Internacional Antifascista, New York, N. Y., Oct 

EE EE eet Ce Se ene: Se epepes 7, 761. 12 None 325. 99 7, 435. 13 None None 
The Somerset Workroom, Far Hills, N. J., Apr. 25,1940. France 

EI Te See br SOREN ORO ON een 13, 178. 45 5, 789. 18 724. 02 6, 665, 25 $9, 569. 40 $1, 474. 20 
Southbridge Allied Committee for Relief in n Poland, Southbridge, 

Bg a I a on snk sss 1, 084, 92 1, 064. 01 20. 91 None 700. 00 None 
Le Souvenir Frangais, Detroit, Mich., May 1, 1940. France and 

NN iat A die ah chit en caine Cahora swindc namie 58. 00 None None 58. 00 None None 
Spanish Refugee Relief Campaign, New York, N. Y., Sept. 20, 

RES ICI Sa AN eee a ee ARC Sa 37, 137. 70 12, 234. 58 23, 616. 31 1, 286. 81 16, 486. 00 None 
Springfield and Vicinity Polish Relief Fund Committee, Spring- 

field, Mass., Sept. 23,1939. Poland.................-.-------.-. 1, 163. 69 1, 000. 00 41.75 121. 94 None None 
Superior Council of the Society of St. Vincent de Paul, New York, 

es I iii senna domdvcticscsdaasdskodeccy 310. 00 310. 00 None None None 500. 00 
Toledo Committee for Relief of War Victims, Toledo, Ohio, Sept. 

RE ITE ORE ASE EEE 6, 213. 51 4, 826. 07 629. 79 757. 65 None None 
Tolstoy Foundation, Inc., New York, N. Y., Oct. 17, 1939. 

France, Poland, England, and Czechoslovakia... .-........---.- 19, 448. 30 11, 415. 64 3, 840. 44 4, 192. 22 None None 
Mrs. Walter R. Tuckerman, Bethesda, Md., Nov. 24, 1939. 

RAEN TS, 8 ERS A eee Ae Ce OE RR te EN 3, 730. 25 2, 257. 42 3.95 1, 468. 88 None None 
Edmund Tyszka, Hamtramck, Mich., Sept. 19, 1939. Poland__--. 3, 045. 46 3, 045. 46 None None None None 
Ukrainian Relief Committee, New York, N. Y., June 28, 1940. 

Germany, France, England, and Italy.-.-.-...-...--.---------- 340. 80 40.00 175. 89 124. 91 None None 
L’Union Alsacienne, Inc., New York, N. Y., Oct. 28, 1939. 

a eal nlp nese traci ctamigasdabasstins 2, 449. 40 400. 27 585. 47 1, 463. 66 315. 00 None 
Unitarian Service Committee of the American Unitarian Asso- 

ciation, Boston, Mass., May 23, 1940.¢ France, British Isles, 

I it hs gies winsannnininctmonone 23, 167. 78 14, 551. 86 2, 942. 57 5, 673. 35 100. 00 None 
United American Polish Organizations, South River, New Jersey, 

South River, N. J., Oct. 20, 1939. Poland__..............---... 3, 247. 22 2, 400 00 136. 94 710. 28 None None 
United American Spanish Aid Committee, New York, N. Y., 

April 29, 1940. United Kingdom and France. -.-.-.........-.-- 4, 309. 78 2, 067.15 2, 206. 52 36. 11 None None 
United Bilgorayer Relief, Inc., New York, N. Y., Mar. 21, 1940. 

EET RCRA IER AEUAS OR ween ACL SSC A ar a 1, 213. 47 None 147. 94 1, 065. 53 None None 
United British War Relief Association, Somerville, Mass., June 

14, 1940. Great Britain and Northern Ireland. ---........-.--- 3, 671. 34 2, 484. 00 486. 25 701. 09 375. 00 None 
United Charity Institutions of Jerusalem, New York, N. Y., 

Fa ie iat, a hs hid nkeetieicminncranene 51, 024. 52 27, 931. 70 23, 896. 73 None None None 
United Committee for French Relief, Inc., New York, N. Y., 

Oct. 26, 1939. France and England--__-.....--.-........------ 121, 251. 25 76, 296. 53 11, 372. 18 33, 582. 54 8, 188. 87 844. 40 
United Fund for Refugee Children, Inc. (formerly Beth-Lechem, 

Inc.), New York, N. Y., Sept. 21, 1939. Poland, France, and 

I iii st cehccepoidivisidihaasoeis donb reesei nema 4 4, 492. 41 918.15 3, 132. 02 442. 24 None None 
United German Societies, Inc., Portland, Oregon, Portland, 

I BI oii cwitinsagacndeenmentucnmensns 2, 664. 58 2, 499. 94 135. 99 28. 65 None None 
United Nowy Dworer Relief Committee, New York, N. Y., 

I a aa 6 il last Sinner 832. 96 84. 70 191. 96 556. 30 None None 
United Opoler Relief of New York, New York, N. Y., Dec. 9, 

RS STARR ROD nt alr RC ae Ae 689. 85 None 35, 21 654. 64 None None 
United Polish Committees in Racine, Wisconsin, Racine, Wis., 

ea” ES SR al Saas Osaree Pepe ne ee 2, 176. 14 1, 350. 00 235. 52 590. 62 None None 
United Polish Organizations of Salem, Massachusetts, Salem, 

a eC i inecs ctinn eens owseneccasceanion 2, 568. 23 1, 965. 27 437.91 165. 05 595. 00 None 
United Polish Societies of Bristol, Connecticut, Bristol, Conn., 

eT NE io is ehh iia ates 1, 221.19 576. 80 26.75 617. 64 300. 00 None 
United Polish Societies of Los Angeles, Los Angeles, Calif., 

a i i eicnarndtencinc be enkettdesesegciiiesens 2, 837. 06 2, 262. 10 347. 52 227, 44 None None 


» The registration of this organization was revoked on Oct. 31, 1940, at the request of registrant. 
« No report for the month of October has been received from this organization. 
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Unexpended 
Funds spent | balance as of| Estimated | Estimated 
‘ ; k f Funds spent | for adminis- | Oct. 31, 1940,| value ofcon-| value of 
Name of registrant, location, date of registration, and Funds re- for relief in | tration, pub-| including | tributionsin| contribu- 
destination of contributions ceived countries | licity, affairs, cost of goods | kind sent to |_ tions in 
named campaigns, | purchased countries kind now 
ete. and still on named on hand 
hand 
United Reading Appeal for Polish War Sufferers, Reading, Pa., 
Sept. 22, 1939. Poland and England..-.............--------.-- $7, 668. 29 $6, 889. 14 $140. 13 $639. 02 None None 
Universal Committee for the Defense of Democracy, New York, 
N. Y., Oct. 16, 1940. England and France____...........-...-- None 491. 25 None None None 
Mrs. Paul Verdier Fund, San Francisco, Calif., Oct. 11, 1939. 
PUG ..nceeanntson enact ancensncbenenarmhbnpeibeaiembnniaag sees: 3, 897. 31 76. 45 233. 65 $3, 282. 00 None 
Woman’s Auxiliary Board of the Scots’ Charitable Society, Inc., 
Waverly, Mass., Feb. 28, 1940. Scotland__...................-- 1, 903. 62 1, 812. 10 13. 67 77.85 None None 
Women’s Allied War Relief Association of St. Louis, Clayton, 
Mo., Dec. 18, 1939. Great Britain and France___._...._...._-- 7, 542. 03 4, 652. 70 8.02 2, 881. 31 7, 664. 15 None 
Registrants whose registrations were revoked prior to Oct. 1, 1940, 
and who had no balance on hand as of that date___.........__- 411, 821. 93 364, 439. 51 50, 551. 01 None | 1, 336, 863. 98 None 
PN pharaepincnants pik bibadaioueits aietaaaatlicatids ania) hesiupin ici sdiaiide 15, 160, 772. 30 | 9, 863, 791.83 | 1,429, 390.17 | 3, 887,090.95 | 3, 249,087.87 | 287, 630.82 























* It is not possible to strike an exact balance in these published totals, since some registrants have included in their expenditures moneys available 
from loans or advances, which are not considered by the Department to be “funds received” and hence are not reported as such. 


American Republics 





PAN AMERICAN AVIATION DAY 
Statement by the Secretary of State 


[Released to the press December 3] 

At his press conference December 3, the Secre- 
tary of State was asked if he knew to what ex- 
tent Pan American Aviation Day will be 
celebrated at home and in the other American 
republics. 

Secretary Hull responded as follows: 


“The Department understands that the pri- 
vate sponsors who procured the passage of the 
joint resolution of Congress authorizing the 
President to designate December 17 as Pan 
American Aviation Day in the United States 
are arranging celebrations of a varied nature 
in different parts of the country. 

“It is my understanding that these private 
sponsors chose the anniversary of the Wright 
brothers’ successful flight with heavier-than- 


air motor-driven aircraft because they felt that 
it would be a fitting occasion on which to pay 
tribute to the pioneer airmen of all of the 
American republics and to the progress of 
aviation throughout the Western Hemisphere. 

“I do not know what, if any, plans are being 
made in the other American republics for cele- 
brating the occasion, but it is my understanding 
that the sponsors in this country desire to do 
honor not only to the memory of the Wright 
brothers but also to their equally illustrious 
contemporary—Alberto Santos Dumont. I 
assume that due recognition will also be given 
to the invaluable contribution to the science 
of aviation by Jorge Chavez, Santiago de 
Cardenas, Juan Bielovucic, Bartolomé de 
Guzmao, and many other intrepid air pioneers 
of our sister republics.” 
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INTER-AMERICAN MARITIME CONFERENCE 


[Released to the press by the Pan American Union Novem- 
ber 28] 


The texts of various resolutions and memo- 
randa presented by 11 of the delegations to the 
Inter-American Maritime Conference on differ- 
ent topics of agenda were released November 
28 by the Pan American Union. The countries 
presenting resolutions were: Chile, Ecuador, 
Peru, Costa Rica, El Salvador, Guatemala, 
Honduras, Nicaragua, Bolivia, Mexico, and 
Panama. 

The Chilean delegation presented a resolution 
recommending that the Inter-American Eco- 
nomic and Financial Advisory Committee 
undertake a study and propose measures tend- 
ing to: (1) standardize the consular require- 
ments and fees for passport visas and tourist 
cards; (2) lower passenger rates on maritime 
and air lines; (3) shorten the time required 
by passenger vessels. The committee is also 
asked to study equal facilities of accommodation 
and rates of passage for the Argentine Republic 
and Chile. 

The Ecuadoran delegation introduced three 
resolutions. One requests the Inter-American 
Financial and Economic Advisory Committee 
to prepare for the governments of the American 
republics a project for the standardization of 
regulations on tourist travel. Another recom- 
mends: (1) that in the fixing of freight rates 
a uniform tariff prevail based on the distance 
between the respective ports, and that the value 
of the products transported also be taken into 
account; (2) that in the itemization of freight 
charges those corresponding to freight and those 
referring to port dues be listed separately. The 
third resolution requests the United States Gov- 
ernment to eliminate, or, at least, to lower the 
toll charges for passage of all vessels of Amer- 
ican nations through the Panama Canal. The 
delegations of Chile and Peru also made a 
similar request. 


The delegations of Costa Rica, El Salvador, 
Guatemala, Honduras, and Nicaragua intro- 
duced a joint resolution requesting the Eco- 
nomic Advisory Committee to study the ques- 
tion of the fixing of freight rates for coffee and 
other agricultural products, upon the basis of 
an equitable consideration of all the factors 
that should be taken into account. 

The Bolivian delegation presented a motion 
urging the American republics to establish 
maritime police services in their larger ports, se 
that international cargo may receive proper pro- 
tection. It also presented a memorandum en- 
dorsing the passage of a resolution to the effect 
that the steamship companies lower their rates 
as far as possible. 

The Mexican delegation introduced two reso- 
lutions. The first recommends that a study 
be made of a system of transshipments which 
may make it possible to connect the ports on 
the Gulf of Mexico and the Caribbean Sea with 
the ports on the Atlantic Coast of South 
America, in a regular and practicable manner. 
The second resolution requests the Economic 
Advisory Committee to name a special commit- 
tee to formulate a plan on the best method of 
shipping perishable vegetable and animal 
products. 

The Panamanian delegation introduced a res- 
olution requesting the United States Maritime 
Commission to eliminate the differential rates 
and discounts which merchandise imported into 
the Canal Zone enjoys over that imported into 
Panama. The shipping companies are also 
requested to suspend those differential rates 
and discounts and to lower their rates in gen- 
eral. The resolution finally requests the Eco- 
nomic Advisory Committee to suggest to the 
Government of the United States, which owns 
the Panama Railroad Company, to lower its 
rates and dock charges. 
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{Released to the press by the Pan American Union Novem- 
ber 29] 


The Chairman of the Inter-American Mari- 
time Conference, Mr. Henry F. Grady, named 
a special committee of seven delegations, at the 
session held the morning of November 29, to 
coordinate the 38 resolutions that have been 
introduced at the Conference. The delega- 
tions composing the committee are: El Salva- 
dor, Brazil, Haiti, Nicaragua, Chile, Venezuela, 
and the United States. Dr. Hector David 
Castro, Delegate of El Salvador, was elected 
Chairman of the committee. 

Mr. Max O’Rell Truitt, Delegate of the 
United States, presented a report on the con- 
stitutional powers of the United States Gov- 
ernment to regulate foreign commerce. 

Mr. Green Hackworth, Legal Adviser of the 
U. S. State Department, explained the inabil- 
ity of the United States Government to grant 
any group of nations preferential tolls for pas- 
sage through the Panama Canal, because of the 
Hav-Pauncefote Treaty of 1901 with Eng- 
land. In this treaty the United States Gov- 
ernment bound itself to grant all nations of 
the world equality of treatment with respect 
to the tolls charged for passage through the 
Canal. Resolutions introduced by the delega- 
tions of Peru, Chile, and Ecuador had re- 
quested lower tolls for vessels of the American 
republics. 


{Released to the press by the Pan American Union 
December 2] 


The Inter-American Maritime Conference 
adjourned December 2 after unanimously 
adopting 12 resolutions on shipping prob- 
lems of the American republics, All the reso- 
lutions were directed to the Inter-American 
Financial and Economic Advisory Committee, 
under whose auspices the Conference was held. 
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The Conference was inaugurated on Mon- 
day, November 25. The 12 resolutions adopted 
as the Final Act of the Conference* were 
drawn up by a special committee composed of 
7 delegations, which was named Friday, No- 
vember 29, to coordinate the 38 resolutions that 
had been introduced by the various delegations. 
This committee was presided over by the Dele- 
gate of El Salvador, Dr. Hector David Castro. 

In closing the Conference Assistant Secre- 
tary of State Henry F. Grady, Chairman of 
the Conference, thanked the delegates for the 
serious attention given to the shipping prob- 
lems before the Conference and said he consid- 
ered it a “splendid example of the real work 
which can be accomplished at a meeting of 
this sort”. 

The subjects dealt with in the 12 resolutions 
adopted are as follows: 


1. Inter-American Steamship and Trans- 
shipment Facilities. 

2. Maintenance of Present Inter-American 
Maritime Services. 
. Transportation of Perishable Products. 
. Free Ports. 
Tourist Travel. 
. Ocean Freight-Rate Problems. 

7. General Average and York-Antwerp 
Rules. 

8. Full-Time Service of Inspection and 
Visit. 

9. Port Dues, Charges, Taxes, and Other 
Imposts on Shipping. 

10. Transportation of Cargo in National 
Vessels. 

11. Uniformity in Shipping Statistics. 

12. Establishment of a Permanent Inter- 
American Maritime Organization. 


o> St mm O9 


*The text of the final act may be obtained from the 
Pan American Union. 





GREAT LAKES SEAWAY AND POWER CONFERENCE 


Message of President Roosevelt 


[Released to the press December 5] 

The text of the message of the President to 
the Great Lakes Seaway and Power Confer- 
ence at Detroit, Mich., December 5, 1940, which 
was delivered by Assistant Secretary of State 
Berle, is as follows: 


“To My Frrenps or THE Great Lakes SEAWAY 
AND Power CONFERENCE: 

“As I said in a message to your last confer- 
ence four years ago, this assemblage of leaders 
from many sections of the country for a most 
practical purpose is a welcome and significant 
event. _ 

“T said then that ‘an opportunity is presented 
to complete a seaway comparable in economic 
value to the Panama Canal,’ is a seaway to 
which ‘the public development of St. Lawrence 
power is inseparably linked’. 

“Tt was then an opportunity. It is now a 
vital necessity. 

“The United States needs the St. Lawrence 
Seaway for defense. The United States needs 
this great landlocked sea as a secure haven in 
which it will always be able to build ships and 
more ships in order to protect our trade and our 
shores. 


“The United States needs, tremendously 
needs, the power project which will form a link 
in the Seaway in the International Rapids Sec- 
tion of the St. Lawrence River to produce 
aluminum and more aluminum for the airplane 
program which will assure command of the air. 

“Selfish interests will tell you that I am 
cloaking this great project in national defense 
in order to gain an objective which has always 
been dear to me. But I tell you that it has 
always been dear to me because I recognized its 
vital importance to the people in peace and in 
war. 
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“Let those who oppose the immediate under- 
taking of this project sit here at the center of 
the national-defense effort in Washington and 
feel the pressure of the National Defense Com- 
mission calling for more and more power for 
our great aluminum plants and for other mu- 
nitions industries requiring lots of cheap power. 
I am sure that they will know that the oppo- 
sition which defeated the St. Lawrence treaty 
in 1934 was a mistaken opposition, based on fail- 
ure to appraise the full needs of their country 
in the world situation which was even then 
developing. 

“What would we not give today, we who 
are responsible for the country’s supreme de- 
fense effort, if the great St. Lawrence turbines 
were already in place, steadily revolving under 
the drive of St. Lawrence waters now running 
to waste, producing every hour of the day 
1,000,000 horsepower to supply the expansion 
of our essential defense industries. 

“Had this project been started in 1934, as 
we urged, it would now be complete and occu- 
pying a place with other great projects, such 
as the Tennessee Valley in the Southeast, 
Boulder Dam in the Southwest, and the Co- 
lumbia River projects in the Northwest, among 
the great national-defense assets of this conti- 
nent. 

“No one who has studied our national-de- 
fense problems and the international situation | 
can possibly fail to see the need for this project | 
in the defense of the continent. The Congress | 
of the United States, in providing funds for a | 
two-ocean navy on a program covering many | 
years, has properly recognized the essential | 
place of sea power in continental defense. The | 
world’s merchant tonnage is diminishing at the | 
rate of tens of thousands of tons a month. The | 
distances which may be effectively covered by 
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bombing planes are rapidly increasing. 

“Seacoast shipyards are already overtaxed 
with uncompleted construction. Shipyards on 
the Great Lakes, with access to the ocean, yet 
close to the sources of supply of labor, raw 
and finished materials, further removed from 
possible attack, may be a vital factor in suc- 
cessful defense of this continent. They will 
help to build the ships which will bring back 
commerce to the harbors of the Atlantic Coast 
ports. 

“Opponents of the project have pointed out 
that it takes four years to build this seaway. 
They know, but fail to mention, that it takes at 
least that long to build a battleship. They also 
know that this project will cost the United 
States less than three battleships and that the 
power project will be entirely self-liquidating. 

“We hope that the world situation may soon 
improve. But we are bound to be prepared 
for a long period of possible danger. Who 
can say, with assurance, that we shall not need 
for our defense or peaceful pursuits every 
possible ship-building resource, particularly 
those that exist and may be developed in the 
interior of our country? Only one who can 
say that we do not need the battleships that 
we are now building will dare to say that we 
do not need the essential Great Lakes -— St. 
Lawrence Seaway. 

“The need for the Seaway is coupled with 
an increasing demand for the power. Already 
our defense industries in the Northeast have 
been required to import huge blocks of electric 
power from Canada. They are asking greater 
imports and Canada can agree to supply this 
power only temporarily. A new source of 
cheap power for national defense must be 
developed immediately. 

“Along with its benefits to national defense, 
this project will contribute to the peace-time 
welfare of a multitude of laborers, small busi- 
nessmen, home owners, and farmers. I said 
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in 1936 and I say now, ‘such a development as 
we propose to carry out in the Great Lakes —- 
St. Lawrence Basin unquestionably will result 
in greater activity for all ports and transpor- 
tation agencies. This has been the history of 
all new navigation projects and improvements 
directed to better commercial communication 
in this country and throughout the world. 
The fear that the Seaway will result in injury 
on the lower Mississippi or to our Atlantic 
ports is groundless.’ 

“What this project means to the ordinary 
man and woman cannot be too highly stressed. 
It means a more secure nation. It means a 
continent protected and served by the addi- 
tional shipping built in inland shipyards. It 
means more industries, both defense and do- 
mestic, thriving on the cheapest power in his- 
tory. It means more comforts in the homes of 
many cities and rural areas. It means more 
work for the ordinary citizen in shipyards, 
factories, and other transportation - services 
connecting the center of this continent with 
this great highway to and from our national 
and international markets. 

“I am preparing to press for the immediate 
construction of this project. Because of its 
vital defense character I have allocated one 
million dollars of the defense funds made 
available by the Congress to make the necessary 
engineering surveys and to prepare the pre- 
liminary plans and specifications so that no 
time may be lost in starting the undertaking. 

“IT am conducting conversations with our 
neighbor Canada to work out the interna- 
tional aspects of the development of this great 
common asset. I shall propose to the Congress 
of the United States, which will assemble in 
January, that it take the necessary steps to- 
ward completion of this St. Lawrence Seaway 
and power project, on which so much of our 
national safety and welfare depend. 

FRANKLIN D. Roosevetr” 
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[Released to the press December 5] 

It is unnecessary for me to add very much to 
the President’s message. 

The Great Lakes — St. Lawrence development 
is today the most far-reaching physical project 
before the people of North America. It has 
been more thoroughly studied than any project 
on the continent. 

Under date of October 16, 1940, the President 
appointed an advisory committee under the 
chairmanship of Mr. Leland Olds, head of the 
Federal Power Commission, to proceed with 
and complete the preliminary engineering sur- 
vey to carry forward the development of St. 
Lawrence power. This was done, as Mr. Olds 
will tell you, because the power resources of 
Canada are already taxed to capacity for de- 
fense needs; and because already we need more 
power on the American side of the St. Lawrence 
for urgent defense needs. Specifically, we need 
to manufacture more aluminum at the plants at 
Massena, more chemicals at the plants of the 
Union Carbide and other companies in the 
St. Lawrence Valley, and we are only at the 
threshold of our defense needs. 

There are people who say that we cannot 
develop the power now, because it will arrive 
too late. All that proves is that this project 
ought to have been adopted in 1934 when it 
was originally presented by President Roose- 
velt. If the job had been done then, as it 
should have been, we would have had the power 
resources immediately available for the vast 
increase in our defense needs which now we 
have to supply. 

There are those who say that we ought to 
forget about the power from the Great Lakes, 
and utilize steam plants instead. The people 
who say this are no doubt honest; but equally 
they are very badly informed. If you tried 
to buy steam-power plant units today you 
would find that you could not get sufficient for 


*Delivered at a luncheon of the Great Lakes Sea- 
way and Power Conference, Detroit, December 5, 1940, 
after reading the President’s message to the Conference, 
as printed above. 
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the total amount of power needed until long 
after power will be actually available from 
the Great Lakes-St. Lawrence overflow. In 
urging that the power development be done 
now, we are getting our power in the quickest 
way we can get it. 

Of equal interest to you here in the Great 
Lakes region is the seaway. I believe that the 
seaway is of equal necessity for defense. Let 
us look at the situation. 

This war, like the previous World War, is 
steadily destroying ships. Many millions of 
tons of new ships will have to be built, not 
only during the war but after the war. Ordi- 
nary common sense indicates that we must have 
available yards where ships can be built, far 
removed from any possible attack. This will 
not affect the work of the Atlantic Coast ship- 
yards. They too will be busy for years to 
come. But we shall need, as a reserve, ship- 
yards a thousand miles inland which can con- 
tinue to build without interruption. As the 
President has observed, we shall need these fa- 
cilities for years ahead, just as we shall need 
battleships for years ahead. 

As we emerge into the post-war situation, I 
think you will find that American products 
will be needed in every part of the world. The 
agricultural crops, and the growing manufac- 
tures of the Midwest States will need all the 
transportation they can get—both rail and 
water. The seaway will become a necessary 
link in the chain of transportation. Whether 
for defense or for the civil needs of peace, it 
is vital. 

I believe the seaway will benefit not only 
the Great Lakes ports, but every Atlantic port. 
My home is in New York City, and I think I 
know the needs of that port. Its principal 
need is to have ships which come and go, sup- 
plying the need of that great area of popula- 
tion. No port ever yet existed without ships; 
and the Great Lakes Basin is one of the places 
from which the ships must come. 

In this respect, our needs are not limited to 
the immediate war situation. Some day this 
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war will be over—we cannot say when. We do 
not know the conditions we shall then have to 
meet; but we do know that the North American 
continent will probably be called upon to take 
the economic leadership in the post-war re- 
organization. It may have to carry that huge 
burden for a long period of time. 

This means that we shall have to develop to 
the full every method of production and trans- 
portation. 

The time has come to reverse the mistake that 
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was made in 1934. Both for American defense 
today, and for American economic defense after 
the war, we need to release the seacoasts which 
the Great Lakes can be; the enormous power re- 
sources of the St. Lawrence spillway; and the 
tremendous manufacturing resources which can 
be brought into existence by the combination 
of raw materials, deep water, and electric power. 

The interest of groups like your own is a 
welcome proof that the development of North 
America is not yet finished. 


CONSERVATION OF FOREIGN EXCHANGE BY CANADA 


[Released to the press December 5] 

The Canadian Government on December 2 
introduced in Parliament a series of measures 
to conserve foreign exchange, particularly dollar 
exchange, for the purchase of essential war- 
time imports. The most important of these 
measures were prohibitions and restrictions on 
the importation into Canada from the non- 
sterling area of a wide range of commodities. 
At the same time it was announced that there 
would be no restrictions on fresh fruits and 
vegetables from the United States. 

On November 21, 1940 the Canadian Fruit 
Wholesalers’ Association issued a statement ask- 
ing its members to refrain from importing from 
other than Empire sources most out-of-season 
fresh fruits and vegetables. This Government 
made urgent representations with respect to this 
statement. 

It is gratifying to observe that according to a 
statement of the Canadian Minister of Finance 
in Parliament December 2 these representations 


by the United States with respect to the state- 
ment of the Canadian Fruit Wholesalers’ Asso- 
ciation were taken into consideration by the 
Canadian Government when the governmental 
measures were formulated, together with con- 
siderations of consumer interest and the im- 
portance of trade relations with the United 
States and the whole trade-agreement policy of 
the United States. 

While the Government of the United States 
had hoped it would not be necessary for the 
Canadian Government to place restrictions on 
other products, it is encouraging to note that 
Canada does not intend to encourage the build- 
ing up of domestic industry at the expense of 
imports. The manufacture of new models of 
certain industrial products has been prohibited 
by the Canadian Government, and a series of 
excise taxes has been imposed to prevent the 
expansion of domestic production of prohibited 
or restricted items. 
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The Far East 








CREDIT TO CHINESE GOVERNMENT 


[Released to the press by the White House November 30] 
The text of a statement by the President 
follows: 


“The discussions between the American and 


the Chinese authorities in the field of financial 
cooperation have progressed. There is con- 
templated a credit to the Chinese Government 
of $100,000,000. Of this, a credit for general 
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purposes to the amount of $50,000,000 has been 
decided upon by this Government. Arrange- 
ments for early allocation of the balance, 
namely, $50,000,000, for purposes of monetary 
protection and management as between Ameri- 
can and Chinese currencies are now in process 
in consultation with the appropriate Commit- 
tees of the Congress. 

“The Secretary of the Treasury will appear 
Monday forenoon before a joint session of the 
Senate Committee on Banking and Currency 
and the House Committee on Coinage, Weights 
and Measures. At this time, he will bring to 
their attention the proposed extension of a 
$50,000,000 stabilization arrangement with the 
Central Bank of China.” 


The following is the text of a letter addressed 
to the President under date of November 30, 
1940 by the Federai Loan Administrator : 


“Dear Mr. PResIpENt: 

“In connection with the purchase of critical] 
and strategic materials in our national defense 
program, the Metals Reserve Company, a sub- 
sidiary of the RFC, is arranging for additional] 
purchases of wolframite, antimony and tin 
from the National Resources Commission of 
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China to the value of $60,000,000, to be deliv- 
ered during the next few years at prices com- 
mensurate with market conditions as the metals 
are delivered. 

“To assist China in meeting her present 
financial problems, the Export-Import Bank 
has agreed to lend the Government of China 
an additional $50,000,000, the loans to be guar- 
anteed by the Central Bank of China and 
retired through deliveries in this country of 
the metals covered by the above referred to 
contracts. 

“It is contemplated that disbursements on the 
loan will be made in cooperation with a repre- 
sentative of the Secretary of the Treasury in 
connection with further assistance to China by 
the Treasury of a like amount, thus providing 
China with additional credits in this country 
at this time of $100,000,000. 

“You will be interested to know that China 
is up to her schedule in deliveries of wood oil 
and tin to the United States through which 
method she is making payments on previous 
loans made against her commitment to sell us 
these essential materials. 

“Sincerely yours, 


Jesse H. Jones” 





ALLOCATION OF TARIFF QUOTA ON HEAVY CATTLE 


{ Released to the press December 2] 

The President signed a proclamation on No- 
vember 30, 1940, allocating among countries of 
export for the calendar year 1941 the tariff 
quota applicable to cattle weighing 700 pounds 
or more each (other than cows imported for 
dairy purposes), which was established in the 
trade agreement with Canada signed on No- 
vember 17, 1938. The agreement provides that 
not more than 225,000 head of such cattle may 
be imported in any calendar year at a rate of 
duty of 114 cents per pound and that not more 


than 60,000 head of this quantity may be im- 
ported in any quarter year. Imports above 
these amounts are dutiable at three cents per 
pound. 

Under the terms of the proclamation, 86.2 
percent of the quota is allocated to Canada and 
13.8 percent to other foreign countries. These 
proportions are the same as those established 
for the calendar year 1940 by the President’s 
proclamation of November 30, 1939. The ap- 
plication of these percentages to the maximum 
annual quota established in the agreement re- 
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sults in the following allocation for the 
calendar year 1941: 
eR ee 193, 950 head 
Other foreign countries. 31, 050 head 


The maximum quarterly quota of 60,000 head 
has also been allocated, on the basis of the same 
percentages, as follows: 


CE se ate acatieenianinnisiwen 51, 720 
Other foreign countries ----- 8, 280 


The trade agreement with Canada provides 
that, if, after consultation with the Govern- 
ment of the United States, the Government of 
Canada requests allocation of the tariff quota 
for heavy cattle, the Government of the United 
States shall take the necessary steps to allocate 
the quota. The agreement also requires that 
the allocation shall be based upon the propor- 
tions of total imports into the United States 
supplied by foreign countries in past years, ac- 
count being taken so far as practicable in ap- 
propriate cases of any special factors affecting 
the trade. 

In accordance with these provisions of the 
agreement, the allocation of the quota on heavy 
cattle was first established by a proclamation 
of the President dated February 27, 1939, cover- 
ing the last three quarters of 1939. This allo- 
cation, Which was based upon imports into the 
United States supplied by Canada and other 
foreign countries during the years 1936 and 
1937, was continued for the calendar year 1940 
by a proclamation of November 30, 1939. The 
hew proclamation will continue the allocation 
during the calendar year 1941 on the same 
basis. 








The Foreign Service 





PERSONNEL CHANGES 


On November 29, 1940, the Senate confirmed 
_ the nominations of Admiral William D. Leahy, 
| of Georgia, to be American Ambassador to 
France, and John Campbell White, of New 
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York, to be American Minister to Haiti. Their 
commissions were dated November 29, 1940. 


[Released to the press December 7] 
The following changes have occurred in the 
Foreign Service since November 30, 1940: 


J. Webb Benton, of Pen Ryn, Cornwell 
Heights, Pa., First Secretary of the American 
Legation to the Netherlands, has been desig- 
nated First Secretary of Legation and Consul 
at Bucharest, Rumania, and will serve in dual 
capacity. 

Winthrop S. Greene, of Worcester, Mass., 
Second Secretary of Legation at Stockholm, 
Sweden, has been assigned as Consul at Stock- 
holm and will serve in dual capacity. 

S. Walter Washington, of Charles Town, 
W. Va., Consul at Stockholm, Sweden, has been 
designated Second Secretary of Legation at 
Stockholm and will serve in dual capacity. 

Douglas Jenkins, Jr., of Charleston, S. C., 
Third Secretary of Legation at Stockholm, 
Sweden, has been assigned as Vice Consul at 
Stockholm and will serve in dual capacity. 

Fritz A. M. Alfsen, of Brooklyn, N. Y., Vice 
Consul at Stockholm, Sweden, has been desig- 
nated Third Secretary of Legation at Stock- 
holm and will serve in dual capacity. 

William P. Snow, of Bangor, Maine, Vice 
Consul at Stockholm, Sweden, has been desig- 
nated Third Secretary of Legation at Stock- 
holm and will serve in dual capacity. 

John Goodyear, of Springfield Center, N. Y.., 
Vice Consul at Panama, Panama, has been des- 
ignated Third Secretary of Embassy at Pan- 
ama and will serve in dual capacity. 

Carmel Offie, of Portage, Pa., Third Secre- 
tary of Embassy and Vice Consul at Paris, 
France, has been designated Third Secretary of 
Embassy and Vice Consul at Bogota, Colombia, 
and will serve in dual capacity. 

The assignment of John Hubner, II, of Bal- 
timore, Md., as Vice Consul at Floriandpolis, 
Brazil, has been canceled. Mr. Hubner will 
remain as Vice Consul at Sao Paulo, Brazil. 

Reginald S. Kazanjian, of Newport, R. L., 
Vice Consul at Sao Paulo, Brazil, has been as- 
signed as Vice Consul at Florianépolis, Brazil. 
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Compiled in the Treaty Division 


INDIAN AFFAIRS 


Convention Providing for the Creation of an 
Inter-American Indian Institute 


United States 

The Convention Between the American Re- 
publics Providing for the Creation of an Inter- 
American Indian Institute was signed on behalf 
of the United States by the American Ambassa- 
dor to Mexico at Mexico City on November 29, 
1940. 

The convention originated from studies 
and recommendations made by the Conference 
of Experts on Indian Life in the Americas held 
at Patzcuaro, Mexico, in April 1940. The mat- 
ter of cooperation among the American repub- 
lies in the study of Indian life was considered 
at the Seventh International Conference of 
American States held at Montevideo in 19383, at 
the Third Inter-American Conference of Edu- 
cation held at Mexico in 1937, and at the Eighth 
International Conference of American States 
held at Lima in December 1938. A resolution 
of the Eighth International Conference of 
American States recommended that a Confer- 
ence of Experts to consider the subject be held 
at La Paz, Bolivia, in 1939. This Conference 
did not meet at La Paz but took place at Patz- 
cuaro, Mexico. The convention was drafted by 
a committee appointed at this Conference of 
representatives of Mexico, Bolivia, Brazil, the 
United States, Guatemala, and Peru. 

The invitation to the Government of the 
United States to join in the convention between 
the American republics providing for the cre- 
ation of an Inter-American Indian Institute 
was given by the Mexican Government 
through a note of its Ambassador at Washing- 
ton dated September 20, 1940. 

The Institute when created will study In- 
dian problems and legislation concerning Indi- 
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ans, and will cooperate in an advisory capacity 
with similar bureaus of Indian affairs which 
pursuant to the convention will be established 
in the other American republics. 


EDUCATION 


Convention for the Promotion of Inter- 
American Cultural Relations (Treaty 
Series No. 928) 


Colombia 

By a letter dated November 30, 1940, the 
Director General of the Pan American Union 
informed the Secretary of State that the in- 
strument of ratification by Colombia of the 
Convention for the Promotion of Inter-Amer- 
ican Cultural Relations, signed at Buenos 
Aires on December 23, 1936, was deposited 
with the Union on November 28, 1940. 

The convention has been ratified by the 
United States of America, Brazil, Chile, Co- 
lombia, Costa Rica, Dominican Republic, 
Guatemala, Haiti, Honduras, Nicaragua, 
Panama, Paraguay, Peru and Venezuela. 


Convention Concerning Peaceful Orientation 
of Public Instruction 


Colombia 


The Director General of the Pan American 
Union informed the Secretary of State by a 
letter dated November 30, 1940 that the in- 
strument of ratification by Colombia of the 
Convention Concerning Peaceful Orientation 
of Public Instruction, signed at Buenos Aires 
on December 23, 1936, was deposited with the 
Union on November 28, 1940. 

The convention has been ratified by Brazil, 
Chile, Colombia, Costa Rica, Dominican Re- 
public, El Salvador, Guatemala, Haiti, Hon- 
duras, Mexico, Nicaragua, Panama and 
Venezuela, 
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Convention Concerning Facilities for Educa- 
tional and Publicity Films 


Colombia 

The Director General of the Pan American 
Union informed the Secretary of State by a 
letter dated November 30, 1940 that the instru- 
ment of ratification by Colombia of the 
Convention Concerning Facilities for Educa- 
tional and Publicity Films, signed at Buenos 
Aires on December 23, 1936, was deposited 
with the Union on November 28, 1940. 

The convention has been ratified by Brazil, 
Chile, Colombia, Costa Rica, Dominican Re- 
public, El Salvador, Guatemala, Haiti, Hon- 
duras, Mexico, Nicaragua, Panama, Peru, and 
Venezuela. 


EXHIBITIONS 


Convention Concerning Artistic Exhibitions 
(Treaty Series No. 929) 


Colombia 

The Director General of the Pan American 
Union informed the Secretary of State by a 
letter dated November 30, 1940 that the in- 
strument of ratification by Colombia of the 
Convention Concerning Artistic Exhibitions, 
signed at Buenos Aires on December 23, 1936, 
was deposited with the Union on November 
28, 1940. 

The convention has been ratified by the 
United States of America, Brazil, Chile, Costa. 
Rica, Dominican Republic, El Salvador, 
Guatemala, Haiti, Honduras, Mexico, Nica- 
ragua, Panama, and Peru. 


EXTRADITION 


Supplementary Extradition Convention 
With Colombia 


On December 2, 1940, the Senate gave its 
advice and consent to ratification by the Presi- 
dent of the Supplementary Extradition Con- 
vention signed between the United States and 
Colombia on September 9, 1940. 
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NATURE PROTECTION AND WILDLIFE 
PRESERVATION 


Convention on Nature Protection and Wild- 
life Preservation in the Western Hemi- 
sphere 


Mexico 


The Director General of the Pan American 
Union informed the Secretary of State by a 
letter dated November 25, 1940, that the Con- 
vention on Nature Protection and Wildlife 
Preservation in the Western Hemisphere, 
which was opened for signature at the Pan 
American Union on October 12, 1940, was 
signed on behalf of Mexico on November 20, 
1940. 

The convention has been signed by the 
United States of America, Costa Rica, Cuba, 
Dominican Republic, Ecuador, El Salvador, 
Mexico, Nicaragua, Peru, and Venezuela. 


PUBLICATIONS 


Convention on Interchange of Publications 
(Treaty Series No. 954) 


Colombia 


The Director General of the Pan American 
Union informed the Secretary of State by a 
letter dated November 30, 1940 that the instru- 
ment of ratification by Colombia of the Con- 
vention on Interchange of Publications, signed 
at Buenos Aires on December 23, 1936, was de- 
posited with the Union on November 28, 1940. 

The convention has been ratified by the 
United States of America, Brazil, Colombia, 
Costa Rica, Dominican Republic, El Salvador, 
Guatemala, Haiti, Honduras, Nicaragua, Pan- 
ama, Peru, and Venezuela. 


TELECOMMUNICATIONS 


Convention With Panama Providing for the 
Transfer to Panama of Two Naval Radio 
Stations 


On December 2, 1940 the Senate gave its ad- 
vice and consent to ratification by the President 
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of the Convention Providing for the Transfer 
to Panama of Two Naval Radio Stations signed 
between the United States and Panama on 
March 2, 1936. 


TRANSIT 


Convention on the Pan American Highway 
(Treaty Series No. 927) 


Colombia 

By a letter dated November 30, 1940, the Di- 
rector General of the Pan American Union 
informed the Secretary of State that the instru- 
ment of ratification by Colombia of the Con- 
vention on the Pan American Highway, signed 
at Buenos Aires on December 23, 1936, was de- 
posited with the Union on November 28, 1940. 

The convention has been ratified by the 
United States of America, Chile, Colombia, 
Costa Rica, El Salvador, Guatemala, Honduras, 
Mexico, Nicaragua, Panama and Peru. 





Regulations 





The following Government regulations may 
be of interest to readers of the Bulletin: 


Registration and Fingerprinting of Aliens in Accord- 
ance With the Alien Registration Act, 1940: Amended 


DEPARTMENT OF STATE BULLETIN 


Regulations Governing the Exemption of Foreign Goy. 
ernment Officials and Members of Their Families From 
Registration and Fingerprinting. (Department of Jus. 
tice: Immigration and Naturalization Service.) [Sec- 
ond Supp. to General Order C-21.] December 4, 1940, 
Federal Register, December 6, 1940 (vol. 5, no. 287), 
p. 4813 (The National Archives of the United States), 

Immigration, Exclusion, and Deportation of Certain 
Filipinos: Amended Regulations. (Department of Jus- 
tice: Immigration and Naturalization Service.) [Gen- 
eral Order No. C-25.] December 4, 1940. Federal Reg- 
ister, December 6, 1940 (vol. 5, no. 237), pp. 4813-4814 
(The National Archives of the United States). 


Publications 





DEPARTMENT OF STATE 


Naval and Air Bases: Arrangement Between the 
United States of America and Great Britain.—Effected 
by exchange of notes signed September 2, 1940. Execu- 
tive Agreement Series No. 181. Publication 1517. 
4 pp. 5¢. 

Foreign Service List, October 1, 1940. 
1524. iv, 107 pp. Subscription 50¢ a 
copy, 15¢. 

Index to the Department of State Bulletin, Volume 
Il: Numbers 28-53, January 6—June 29, 1940. Publi- 
cation 1525. 23 pp. 


Publication 
year; single 
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